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Recent Books 


of Interest to Home Economics Teachers 


Food and Nutrition 


A Book of Hors d’Oeuvres 
Lucy G. Allen. $1.75 


Card Index System of Cookery 
$2.00 


Helen I. Borrowman. é 
Cards with index and metal container. 


Choice Candy Recipes 
Lucy G. Allen. $2.00 


Choice Recipes for Clever Cooks 
Lucy G. Allen. $2.00 


Good material for advanced cookery 
classes. 


Elementary Home Economics 
Mary L. Matthews. $1.40 


Foods and Home Making 
Carlotta Greer. $1.80 
A good book for junior and_ senior 
high schools. Questions and suggested 
problems are given at the end of each 
chapter. 

Food Study for High Schools 
Mabel Wellman. $1.50 


Food. Its Preparation and Plan- 
ning . 
Mabel Wellman. $1.40 


A new edition, rewritten from the 
- author’s earlier book. 
Food, Health and Vitamin 
R. H. A. Plummer and Violet 
Plummer. $1.20 


Food Purchasing for the Home 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta 
Moore. $3.00 
Good as reference material for advanced 
high school students. 

Junior Food and Clothing 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins $1.60 
Excellent for junior high school classes. 

Marketing and Housework Manual 
S. Agnes Donham. $2.00 


New cdition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 


Nutrition 
Walter Eddy. $2.50 
Describes the problem of nutrition in 


clear and simple language. A _ good 


book for high school students. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease 
Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber and 


Helen S. Mitchell. $3.50 
A good reference book for older high 
school students, simply written and 
interesting. Primarily intended as a 
text-book for nurses, 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 
E. V. McCollum and N. Sim- 
monds. $4.25 
Reference for teachers and older stu- 
dents. 


Patty Pans 
Florence La Ganke. 


Good for elementary 
Written in almost story 


$1.75 
cooking classes. 
form. 


Seven Hundreg Sandwiches 
Florence A. Cowles. $1.75 
A well classified recipe book for mak- 
ing every type of sandwich. Especially 
good for cafeteria or lunch room work, 
though recipes are not written in large 
quantity. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 


Samuel J. Crumbine and James 
A. Tobey. $2.50 
A well written and interesting book 
about milk. Should be a good text 


book for high school students. 


Table Service and Decoration 
Lilian Gunn. 
Good for general foods classes. 
Table Service 
Lucy G. Allen. 


Revised, illustrated edition. 


$1.75 


Clothing and Textiles 
Art in Home and Clothing 


Trilling & Williams. $1.96 
A Century of Fashion 
Jean Philippe Worth. $7.50 


The history of the house of Worth, 
written by a son of the founder. In 
addition to being a biography, the book 
is a good history of style and materials. 


Clothing for Women 
Laura I. Baldt. 


Elements of Costume Design 


$3.00 


Marie Downs and_ Florence 
O’Leary. 88 cents 
A book for high scnool students. Ex- 
ercises are given at the close of each 
chapter. 

The Fundamentals of Sewing 
Carrie C. Ingalls. $1.60 
For junior high school work or voca- 
tional classes. 

The Sewing Book 
Blanche E. Hyde. $2.50 


Textile Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 


Helen A. Bray. $2.50 
Economics of Fashion 
Paul H. Nystrom. $6.00 
Health and Hygiene 
Eat and Be Happy 
Josiah Oldfield, M.D. $1.50 


An interestingly written little book that 
should be useful to supplement health 
talks and lessons. 


Health Essentials 


Aldress, Aldinger and _ Gold- 

berger. $1.60 
Health Science and Health Educa- 
tion 

W. Alfred Buice. $3.00 


Excellent reference material for teachers 
or for college students. 
Home Care of the Sick 


Norma Selbert. 
Good and non-technical. 


$1.00 


Improvised Equipment in the 
Home Care of the Sick 
Lyla Olson. $1.25 


Science and the Way to Health 
J. Mace Andress and Maude A. 
Brown. $1.00 
Topical Sources for Personal Hy- 
giene 
Jesse F. Williams. $1.00 
Textbook of Chemistry for Nurses 
and Students of Home Economics 
Annie L. MacLeod. 0 


Home Management 


Junior Home Problems 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.00 
Junior high school text or reference. 


Problems of the Family 


Willystine Goodsell. 23190 
Feeding the Family 
Mary Swartz Rose. $5.00 


A new edition of this book with attrac- 
tive colored illustrations. 

Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 

$2.00 

Social Aspects of Homemaking 
Willie M. Bomar. : 
Good for junior high school classes. 

The Shopping Book 
William H. Baldwin. $2.50 
Good helpful-information for the shop- 
per in general and an aid in developing 
judgments in buying. 

The Farmer’s Standard of Living 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. $2.00 
A well written and interesting book 
based on six years of scientific study 
of family living. Excellent reference 
material. 


Child Development 


Care and Training of Children 
Helen C. Goodspeed and Emma 
Johnson. $1.80 

Child Guidance 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., and Mar- 


garet G. Blanton. $2.25 
Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child 


Douglas A. Thom. $2.50 
Feeding the Child from Two to Six 


Mary F. H. Barnes. $2.50 
Carefully planned menus giving bal- 
anced diet for the small child. 
If Parents Only Knew 
Elizabeth Cleveland. $1.75 
Infancy and Human Growth 
Arnold Gesell. $3.50 
Training Children 
Wm. H. Pyle. $1.75 


A guide to the methods of training 
children. Also has an _ excellent key 
to the literature on child study. 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of regular prices shown. 
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OVEMBER—another month, another set of ideas, and the Thanksgiving 

holiday with its brief round of gaiety or rest, as the case may be. Feasting 

is so bound up with the idea of Thanksgiving, that we are glad to present 
our contribution, and to tell you briefly of the good things we have to offer. Let’s 
start with food, and that is the thought uppermost in our minds this month. 


CANDY LESSONS are among the most popular ones of the year, from the 

students’ viewpoint at least. Miss Elliott, of that very progressive Manual 
Arts High School in Los Angeles, gives some excellent suggestions for making 
“never fail” candies for home and school use. You will be sure to find them helpful 
especially if your classes are interested in making candies for the school Christmas 
bazaar, or for thé sale for their Home Economics club. And you may be able 
to enlist the services ofthe Art department in making attractive containers. 


IF YOU ARE EVER PUZZLED about the intricacies of food distribution in teach- 

ing your marketing lessons, the fine story Mr. Brown tells will aid in 
starightening out many points. All of the steps from the producer to the consumer 
are clearly explained, the methods used and the reason for them logically given. 
This is the first of a series of articles on food distribution and will be followed 
next month by a discussion of the grading and packing of fruits and vegetables 
according to the systems established by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
by some of the cooperative marketing organizations. 


SURVEYS OF ONE SORT OR ANOTHER are frequent in the lives of teachers, we. 

understand, and for that reason we are calling to your attention the one 
made by Mary M. Buckley, supervisor of Domestic Science in Paterson, New 
Jersey. It is a survey of equipment that was worked out from questionnaires 
answered by every child in the elementary domestic science department of that 
city’s schools. It was felt that the survey would be of value in giving the teacher 
a picture of the home standards in her community. How well it succeeded in this 
aim you will find by reading the article. 


THE VALUE AND THE USE of objective tests in teaching are questions that 

are much to the fore. Jessie Hendricksen discusses in this number their 
place in the teaching of clothing. Her article, “The Value of Objective Tests 
in Clothing Courses,” explains their value with clarity and logic. There are 
included two blank forms which you will find on pages 334 and 341. If you 
will fill these out and send them in, the result will be of use to you and to 
other teachers. 


WE LooK upon Thanksgiving as a distinctly American holiday—and in some 

ways it is. But down through the ages, and in all parts of the world, there 
has always been some form of celebration to mark the gathering of the harvest, 
and a thank offering extended to the diety worshipped by that race. How these 
customs originated and how they are carried out today is told in “The Spirit of 
Thanksgiving” by Elizabeth Brannigan. Of special interest is the harvest selebra- 
tion of some American Indian tribes. 


THERE Is the story of the way in which a far-seeing and enthusiastic edu- 

cator has developed a school for girls in Syria. We felt that all would be 
interested in the story Miss Kassab had to tell and in the pictures she left with 
us. Also we have a suggestion for a sewing project for elementary or junior 
grades that might be worked out as a Christmas idea.—And a fascinating account 
of the difficulties and thrills of teaching blind children to cook and sew. But before 
we forget it, what about food and health posters? Have your classes made any 
particularly good ones, and if so wouldn’t you like to send them to us for possible 
publication in Practica. Home Economics? I say “possible”, for sometimes, due 
to color difficulties, it is impossible to reproduce posters successfully in black and 
white. All posters submitted will be returned, whether they are used or not 





From the original in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


The Lesson 


An oil painting by Gerard Don—1613-1675. The light and shade in this picture are especially well handled, 
and the perfect naturalness of both figures is remarkable. Note the expression on the face of the child. and 
the position of his hands as he waits eagerly yet plitely for his food. 
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The Value of Objective Tests 
in Clothing Courses 


HE almost universal use of the 

»bjective test in contrast to the 

raditional examination makes it 
essential that in all courses, both infor- 
mational and those involving measure- 
ment of attitudes and ideals or skills, 
the teacher be thoroughly informed in 
selecting or making, in administering, and 
in interpreting informal objejctive tests, 
subsequently taking remedial measures to 


overcome weaknesses in the learning 
process or teaching process. Modern 
methods of teaching demand  meas- 
urement of pupil achievement and 


teacher teaching. The objective test is 
the only accurate means of measuring 
improvement in such a way that remedial 
teaching may be administered in time to 
save needless repetition or re-improve- 
ment. Measurement of exact information 
and exact skill performance is undoubt- 
edly the most easily accomplished. Atti- 
tudes, ideals, habits, reasoning, and 
judgment are more subtle and less easily 
measured. 

The generally recognized aims in the 
teaching of clothing are judgment in the 
selection, care, and purchase of clothing; 
appreciation in the selection and _ in 
values, psychological, economical, social, 
and scientific; the development of proper 
attitudes, ideals, and habits in relation 
to dress; and skills in construction of 
clothing. 

The evaluation of the 
clothing is measured by information tests 
and skill tests. Many of the more subtle 
factors, ideals, attitudes, and habits can 
be measured by information tests which 
may involve knowledge of proper habits 
and attitudes. Broadly speaking, the 
ultimate aim in the teaching of clothing 
is to teach the girl to be well-dressed 
on the amount which her income allows. 
The art of being well dressed covers all 
the factors emphasized in the clothing 


teaching of 


Jesste HENRICKSEN 


Los Angeles, California 


course. The present plan in home eco- 
nomics includes the well dressed girl in 
relation to home and community and 
social life in general. Special stress and 
emphasis should be placed on grading 
and scoring the girl on her daily dress 
habits. 

All judgment and reasoning is based 
on knowledge or fact. Tests should in- 
clude fact or information which is 
relevant to formation of desirable judg- 
ment, habits, attitudes, or skills. The 
information test is unquestionably the 
basis for all subject improvement. 
Manipulation or skill tests must be em- 
ployed to insure improvement in con- 
struction mechanical 
nature in the making of garments. 

The clothing teacher must recognize 
the kinds of tests of value in teaching. 
The prognostic test may be given to dis- 
cover or predict the natural ability or 
power to achieve in the subject: whether 
greatest ability lies in information and 
judgment or in skill. This will be of 
benefit to the teacher in selecting the 
nature and content of subject matter best 
suited to the particular pupil or to the 
particular class. Wherg mixed classes are 
necessary, and this condition is common 
in special class subjects, it is particularly 
essential that the teacher know the back- 
ground of the pupil and thereby direct 
her into the projects and problems of 
which she is capable and ready to per- 
form. The prognostic test also 
reveal information desirable in vocational 


processes of a 


may 


guidance. 

The diagnostic test is the type of test 
which reveals specific weaknesses and 
strengths in pupil learning and teacher 
teaching. It must be so constructed that 
it measures specific information units, or 


specific unit and related skills, so that 
specific drills or remedial teaching may 
be utilized to overcome the weaknesses 
of particular pupils. 

The survey test is particularly valuable 
for the supervisor or administrator. Tests 
covering a wide sampling of information 
(fundamental) or skills lead to stand- 
ardization of objective tests and estab- 
lishment of which subsequently 
determine grade placement of 
ject matter, also establish general prac- 
tice as to distribution of topics, problems, 
or projects. 

Certain standardized clothing tests are 
Murdock Hand 
furnishes photo- 


scales, 
sub- 


available, such as_ the 
Sewing Scale 
graphic samples of hand sewing arranged 
in a scale of quality, with scores ranging 
from 1-15. This score is based on gen- 
eral merits. There is Knapp 
Williams Scale of Machine Sewing which 
construction 


which 


also the 
measures specific detail in 


spacing, constructive elements, 
tension, length of 


making up a composite score; the Trilling 


process, 
stitch, and neatness, 
acquisition of skill, exercise of problem 
solving abilities, acquisition of informa- 
tion, and development of appreciations. 


HE class room teacher may employ 
various kinds of 
her teaching method. Very frequently the 
oral examination is restored to, especially 
in skill and construction subjects, with- 


types and tests in 


out due regard for the value of the 
information and objective test, which is 
not influenced by the teacher’s personal 
opinion or attitude. Construction articles 
are graded and scored on general rather 
than specific merits. Grading is inaccurate 
and unreliable. Improvement in the 
teaching of clothing and the improvement 
of pupil learning are dependent on the 
proper analysis of the results of the tests 


(Continued on page 334) 








This is a view of the Wallabout Farmers’ Market, New York City, showing large 
quantities of fruits and vegetables recetved by motor truck. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture. 


arketing Fruits and Vegetables 


HE between farm and 
kitchen has 
much in recent years that producer 


face to face 


distance 
been lengthened so 
and consumer seldom meet 
any more. New producing territory has 
been opened up which gives the consume: 
fresh products the year round. But there 
is also an important disadvantage; the 
costs of distribution have risen’ in direct 
proportion to the lengthened distance be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

Most people are willing to concede that 
it takes time and effort to transport and 
distribute these products, yet are mysti- 
fied and often irritated at the big differ- 
ence between country and city prices. 
This is the reason that we so often hear 
the cry, “eliminate the middleman”. Pos- 
sibly the middlemen, or at least some of 
them, can be eliminated even if their 
functions cannot. There are certain defi- 
nite steps that must be taken in moving 
fruits and vegetables from where they 
are grown to where they are eaten, re- 
gardless of the label we put on the men 
who do the work. 

Distribution begins when the product 
passes out of the farmer’s hands. The 
simplest method, of course, is to have the 
farmer sell direct to the actual consumer, 
but this involves only a small percentage 
of the total production nowadays. And 
it is also worthy of note that when a 
farmer assumes the function of whole- 
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saler and retailer he usually charges some- 
thing extra for his services. In other 
words, it is indeed rare that a consumer 
can buy from a farmer at the same price 
as the dealer can. Those who buy at 
farmers’ roadside stands frequently find 
they could do as well at their corner 
grocer’s. 

If the producer does not sell direct to 
the consumer he has several other ave- 
nues open to him. The most common 
one is to sell to a country shipper, or 
dealer, who makes a business of collecting 
fruits and vegetables from growers, load- 
ing them in carloads, and shipping them 
to city wholesalers. The country shipper 
is an important link in the chain of dis- 
tribution and you will find one or more 
at every point perishables are 
grown in carload lots. Some producers, 
especially the larger ones, sometimes do 
their own loading and ship direct to a 
commission merchant, who sells for their 
account. A third method that is steadilv 
increasing in importance, is the farmers’ 
cooperative association, which performs 
the functions of the country shipper for 
the grower members. Under this system 
the grower assumes the shipper’s risks 
and attempts to save his profits in retura. 

The assembling and loading of the cars 
must be done by somebody and the essen- 
tials are the same whether the farmer 
does it on his own accord, through a co- 


where 


operative association, or actually sells to a 
country shipper. It is the first important 
step in distribution. 

Some mention should be made here of 
transportation charges, because they are 
one of the inescapable costs of distribu- 
tion—even if the city consumer drives out 
to the country and buys straight from the 
farm, there is a charge for gas, oil, and 
tires. However, the average haul to mar- 
ket today is around a thousand miles, and 
this must be added to the cost of distri- 
bution. Often it is one of the largest 
items in distribution costs, as for exam- 
ple, when fruits are hauled from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Besides the actual cost of transportation 
there are refrigeration charges for many 
products. Some shipments are made by 
boat or motor truck, but regardless of the 
carrier, it is a necessary step and costs 
little or much, depending on the service 
performed. 

After the shipment reaches destination 
a reverse process begins; that is, the col- 
lected carlot must be broken up into small 
lots and parceled out until it is distrib- 
uted among numerous consumers. This 
is no small task in itself. Take, for ex- 
ample, a standard carload of grapefruit 
containing 360 boxes averaging eighty 
grapefruit each. There are 28,800 grape- 
fruit in the car and the average purchase 
is about two at a time, which means 
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nearly 15,000 people get fruit out of that 
single car. This means almost 15,000 re- 
tail transactions, each involving selection, 
putting in a paper bag, making change, 
and perhaps deliveries. No wonder it 
costs money! 

The dealer who receives the carload of 
fruits or vegetables from the country in- 
tact is known as a wholesaler or original 
receiver. If he receives it on consignment 
from a shipper in the country he is called 
a commission merchant, and sells it for 
the account of the shipper, charging 
usually seven per cent of the sales price 
for his services. If the car has been pur- 
chased outright, then he sells to the best 
possible advantage and takes his profits 
or losses. As a rule he doe not average 
much more than he would if he received 
it on consignment. 

The wholesaler or original receiver sells 
it in lots of fifty or more packages to a 
third class of distributors known as job- 
bers. Retailers—chain stores excepted— 
seldom buy direct from original receivers, 
as they purchase in small lots, and each 
one has his special requirements. Further- 
more, congestion would be so great at the 
terminals that the cost of distribution 
would be increased rather than lessened 
if they did purchase direct from the orig- 
inal receivers. The jobber, therefore, has 
arisen as a go-between for the whole- 
saler and retailer. : 

The jobber hauls his purhcases to his 
store and then distributes in small lots to 
his customer who may be either retailers 
or restaurants and hotels. He must know 
exactly what his various customers re- 
quire and he purchases from the whole- 
saler or original receiver with that in 
mind. The restaurant and hotel trade, for 
example, has rather exacting requirements 
and may take only certain grades and 
sizes and nothing else. The jobber’s work 
is mainly to split up the incoming ship- 
ments into smaller lots and get them into 
more hands. Often the jobber maintains 
a delivery service for the benefit of his 
customers and he frequently extends more 
credit than the original receiver, so it 
costs him more to do business. As a 
rule he sells on a gross margin of ten to 
fifteen per cent. 

Trucking charges add materially to dis- 
tribution costs in the larger markets as 
there are from two to four truck hauls 
involved. Most of these charges are in- 
cluded in wholesalers’ and jobbers’ mar- 
gins. 

It might be added that in the larger 
markets special classes of wholesale deal- 
ers have arisen who perform definite 
functions and often help to expedite the 
movement of perishables along the way 
from producer to consumer. The broker 
is the outstanding example of this class 
and his business is to act as an inter- 
mediary between the country shipper and 
the wholesale receiver. Country shippers 
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wire him their offerings and he canvasses 
the wholesale trade, usually by telephone, 
for orders. He acts merely to bring to- 
gether the buyer, and seller and handles 
neither the goods nor the money and 
charges a straight fee for his services. 
This ranges from $10 to $25 per carload 
and seldom amounts to more than two or 
three per cent of the sales price of the 
goods. While not an absolute necessity, 
he has economic justification in that he 
concentrates offerings and may make it 
cheaper for both buyer and seller to do 
business through him than to do it direct. 

Auction companies are another class of 
intermediaries who operate in big cities 
and fill a niche between the original re- 
ceiver and jobber. As a rule they charge 
two per cent for their services, and pay 
within twenty-four hours for all mer- 
chandise sold, taking their own chances 
of collections. They are, in effect, the 
salesmen of the original receivers as they 
are paid by them. They break up straight 
carloads into jobbing lots and sell mainly 
to the jobbing trade. Original receivers 





savings are not so large as most of us 
imagine, although it is a short cut in 
marketing. 

The retailer, regardless of who he may 
be, is the consumer’s real contact with 
distribution, for he the ultimate link 
in the chain. All retailers accomplish the 
same end whatever their methods. The 
bulk of the vegetables are retailed by the 
corner grocers and chain stores, followed 
next in order by specialty stores handling 
cnly fruits and vegetables. And then 
there are the fancy fruiterers who, with 
a lordly air, will charge you as much for 
a dozen apples as the farmer gets for a 
bushel. Going to the other extreme are 
the wagon peddlers and pushcart vendors, 
who dispose of the riper and less attrac- 
tive fruits at the best prices they can get. 
Without them much and 
stock would go to waste in our big cities 
such as New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

Generally speaking, five 
comprise the chain that links producer 
and consumer together; sometimes there 


is 


ripe inferior 


middlemen 


1 





Buying at an open public market 


need no expensive sales staff or large 
store space if they sell through auction, 
hence its growing use. The auction is 
one of the quickest methods known, and 
in a big city like New York will sell one 
hundred to two hundred carloads in two 
or three hours’ time, as the auctioneers 
work lightning fast. 

Chain stores, too, deserve a special clas- 
sification because the chains perform more 
than the functions of retailing. Some of 
the larger chain store organizations buy 
direct from the country shippers or co- 
operative organizations and thus eliminate 
the wholesaler and jobber. However, 
they cannot escape going through the 
same motions since they must split up 
the cars as a wholesaler does, and their 
warehouses are analogous to jobbers’ 
stores. A chain store is able to effect 
some savings, provided they are more 
efficient than the other dealers, but the 


are less and sometimes more, but in any 


event five distinct services must be 
formed. The usual movement of perish- 
ables is through the hands: 


producer, country shipper, transportation 


per- 
following 


company, city wholesaler, jobber, retailer, 
and finally consumer. It seems a round- 
about way to the table, but 
must assemble and load the cars, trans- 
port them to market, break up the carload 
into jobbing lots, then parcel them out to 


somebody 


retailers and finally to consumers. 
Remember, approximately one-half the 
fruits and vegetables shipped to market 
originate in the th:ee Pacific Coast states 
and sell from Chicago eastward. Small 
chance here of producer and consumer 
getting together, and somebody must do 
the work. Moreover, it ought to be worth 
something to pack and load the cars, haul 
them 3,000 miles and then split up each 

(Continued on page 337) 





The Country Life Club 
in the Rural School 


NY activity which encourages the 
A love and appreciation of rural 

life, the wonders of nature, the 
beauties of the country, and the physical 
benefits of country life is worth while 
to the rural school. The country life 
club may be such an activity. 

So often the criticism is made by the 
country people, “Our teachers are all 
from town, their interests are in the 
town; they only succeed in taking our 
children from us to the town. The chil- 
dren are not so happy there; some of 
them do not succeed financially, but the 
school makes them town minded and to 
town they must go.” 

The rural school board has the right 
to ask that the country school teacher 
be a rural minded person, one who enjoys 
the country life. Such a person can 
more readily help the child see the op- 
portunities in his home community and 
help him to consider these opportunities 
seriously before he finally forsakes the 
country for the town. 

A club which has as its aim the de- 
velopment of the love of rural life may 
have many names—the country life club, 
the nature club, the wild life league, the 
girls’ athletic club, the boys’ athletic club, 
or any other name the children like 
better. Other worth while objects of the 
club could be: 

To promote habits of outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

To promote better health through ex- 
ercise in the fresh air. 

To develop a keener sense of observa- 
tion. 

To do field work in nature study 

To enable the teacher to get better 
acquainted with the children, and the 
children to know the teacher better. 

To increase the imagination of the 
child and the teacher. 

To learn how to express what one sees. 

To realize the value of the home com- 
munity to the state and the nation. 

To study the occupational opportunities 
of rural life. 

The “Country Life Club” may develop 
in the lower grades, intermediate grades, 
or in the junior high school. 

We shall first outline the activities of 
such a club in the third grade. 

The pupils may be divided into three 
groups, each of which may choose some 
favored name, for example, The Busy 
Bees, the Moonbeams, and the Sunbeams. 
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ISsABELLA WILSON 
Marshall College. 
Each group plans four outings during the 
year, preferably on Saturday mornings. 
Each group chooses a leader for each 
trip and a helping committee for each 
trip. In this way several pupils have 
the opportunity of leadership. 
PROGRAM FOR THE Busy BEE 

. Wild flowers in autumn. 
. Wild animals of the field. 
. First aid in the woods. 
. Indian herbs. 

PROGRAM FOR THE MOONBEAMS 
. The campfires, and breakfast in the 

woods. 

. Evergreens. 
3. Leaf, vine, and shrub. 
. Rocks of our hills. 

PROGRAM FOR THE SUNBEAMS 
1. Our native birds. 

2. The migrating birds. 

3. Wild flowers of the spring time. 

4. Ice bound streams. 

The third grade children like to make 
drawings of the autumn leaves and the 
goldenrod, to gather wild grapes and 
hickory nuts. What fun to stuff one’s 
pockets with graham crackers and go 
hunting wild ferns. There are so many 
kinds of fern, dainty maidenhair and the 
coarser varieties. Lovely mosses fairly 
beg one to carry them home. Later they 
are used to line flower baskets. 

Robins, blackbirds, butterflies, and 
moths make fine subjects for drawing. 
Bring in the cocoons and watch them 
suddenly develop into gloriously beautiful 
moths. English composition is much en- 
riched by these trips. Abundant material 
is provided for oral and written work. 
New words are learned, new colors, new 
delights. The week following the trip 
much time is spent writing and telling 
of all they have seen. 

A study of wild gnimals of the field, 
a trip along the hedgerows where the 
quail builds her nest. Follow this by 
reading the poem “Robert of Lincoln” 
and letting the children draw pictures of 
the partridge, then write a story about 
its life and how it gets its food. 

The chipmunk is an interesting fellow 
with his tan coat and brown striped back. 
His keen eyes and quick ways attract 
the children greatly. 

The squirrel teaches the lesson of 
thrift and the rabbit the value of leafy 
vegetables in the diet; while the sparrows 


ed wh 


N 


- 


show us how to live bravely in face of 
storm or shower. And in the winter 
the children delight to find the green 
leaves of the mountain tea under the 
snow, the red berries being one test of 
a good mountain tea hunter. 

First aid in the woods is a very valu- 
able lesson, how to bandage a sprained 
ankle, care for a snake bite or a bee 
sting; how to treat poison ivy, and how 
to avoid quicksand along the river banks. 
These lessons will prove of real value 
in later life. 

The junior high school girl loves her 
Girls’ Athletic Club, and likes to dress the 
part for her hikes and jaunts. Sturdy 
shoes and woolen socks, tweed bloomers, 
and sweaters with berets of matching 
colors fill her adolescent heart with de- 
light. She likes to hike to a wooded ravine 
and cook her supper on the rocks. She 
learns a lot about camp cookery. She 
may collect specimens for nature study, 
moths, cocoons, butterflies, salamanders, 
and bring them home to mount in the 
general science class. The jumor high 
school boy enjoys the Boys’ Athletic 
Club. He does not care so much about 
the costume but he likes a stove under 
the river bank where he learns to fry 
fish and chicken, make coffee, and bake 
biscuit. All sportsmen are good cooks, 
and he wants to know how to make the 
famous Mulligatawny Stew. The log 
cabin in the woods serves as a club house. 

There are also places worth visiting 
for educational purposes in the com- 
munity, the big dairy farm where the 
prize winning Brown Swiss Cow lives. 
What fun to inspect the stables, see the 
cows drinking from cups, watch the cows 
eating and hear the musical sound of the 
milk pinging into the bucket, to see where 
the milk is cooled and stored; and at 
last to watch it being hauled away in 
great trucks to the city. 

The study of the different types of 
farming, dairying, horticulture, grain, 
hog, poultry raising, bee keeping, and 
truck gardening is valuable, as there are 
so many pre-vocational training questions 
he will try to answer. What kind of 
soil is necessary for each type of farm- 
ing, what kinds of equipment, what are 
characteristics of a successful farmer, 
how much money need be invested are 
some; the types of soil and how it is 
fertilized will engross his attention; and 
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A Clearing House 


for Domestic 


of cooperation between women’s 

clubs and technical home _ eco- 
nomics specialists is shown in_ the 
Home Making Center in Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Here, on an entire 
floor of this centrally located building 
(just two minutes’ walk from the Grand 
Central Station) the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs maintains 
its most important educational work 
for the American home. Touching 
every phase of women’s home interests, 
the educational program of the Home 
Making Center embraces the fields 
of foods, fashions, cleaners, personal 
grooming, home styling, fabrics, budg- 
ets, finance, and General service. The 
appointment of Miss Marion S. Van 
Liew, head of the Home Economics 
Department of the New York State 
Department of Education at Albany, as 
Educational Director of the Home 
Making Center, assures the character 
of the Center’s educational work. 

The cooperation of alert manufac- 
turers of high grade products for home 
use and consumption has helped to 
make possible the Home Making 
Center, which was founded by the 
Federation for the purpose of helping 
all women with their home problems. 
The Home Making Center is a great 
exhibition and display of products used 
in home, but it is also much more than 
that. It is more than the ordinary life- 
less exhibition or “home show”, for it 
is an active dramatic demon- 
stration, with a staff of effi- 
cient home economics spec- 
ialists to point the moral and 
adorn the tale. 

Not every manufacturer, 


A N outstanding and unique example 


of course, is entitled to ex- 
hibit at the Center. A rigid 
standard of excellence is 
maintained by the New York 
State Federation, and only 
such products as pass the 
tests of authoritative govern- 
ment and private bureaus are 
eligible for display. A com- 
mittee on standards, includ- 
ing names of the highest 
Standing in their chosen 
ficlds, must pass on every 
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Homemaking Center 
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4 view of the demonstration kitchen at the Homemaking Center, 
taken during a lesson. 


product to be shown, and each product, 
when passed, is entitled to make use of 
the Home Making Center club seal of 
approval, signifying its irreproachable 
quality. 

And now, what goes on at the Home 
Making Center? How is the educa- 
tional program of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs carried 
out? 

The various departments of the 
Home Making Center are staffed by a 
large and efficient group of home eco- 
nomics women, who carry out the pro- 
grams, including lectures, courses, dem- 





A group of stylists using the library of the model apartment 
for a conference and tea. 


onstrations, and fashion shows. To 
these programs come large groups of 
club women and housewives, eager to 
learn by actual visualization exactly 
how to run their homes better, more 
economically, and more efficiently. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the educational work of the Home 
Making Center is the personal consulta- 
tions on all phases of home problems 
that are given daily by the Home 
Making Center staff. For example, in 
one month, the records show that 228 
personal consultations were given on 
home styling, 145 on nutrition and meal 
planning, 200 on cleaning, 57 
on personal grooming, 20 on 
budgeting, 11 on equipment. 
\ significant feature of the 
and furnished laundry, kitche 
A significant feature of the 
Home Making Center is the 
model apartment consisting 
of completely equipped and 
furnished laundry, kitchen, 
dining room, bedroom, and 
bath. Here the housewife 
may see and learn to know 
the most modern electric 
laundry and kitchen equip- 
ment, the proper and com- 
fortable arrangement of fur- 
niture, hangings, curtains, 
floor coverings, and the like. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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A Survey of Equipment 


in the Home 


Mary M. BUCKLEY 


Supervisor of Domestic Science, Patterson, New Jersey 


HE teacher of Home Economics 
should be aware of the changing 
demands and standards in the 
homes of the pupils that come to her. 
The community in which she finds herself 
located is different from every other com- 
munity. If the students under her are 
to receive the greatest inspiration and 
help from her guidance she must know 
something of the standards of the homes. 
In order to help us understand the vari- 
ous communities in which we taught, we 
worked out the questionnaire given below, 
which was answered by every elementary 
school child in the domestic science de- 
partment of Paterson, New Jersey. 
Name of school: 
Number in classes: 
Questions: 
How many mothers bake bread at home? 
How many do the family wash at home? 
How many have electric washing ma- 
home? 
use coal stoves? 


chines at 
How many 
have gas stoves? 
have gas stoves with oven 


How many 

How many 
controls? 

How many use gas and coal combina- 

tions? 

use only gas plates? 

have electric irons? 


How many 
How many 


How many have ice refrigerators? 
How many have electric refrigerators? 
How many have gas refrigerators? 

A study of the answers to these ques- 
tions led to the following conclusions: 
1. There are still people baking bread at 

home. There is still a need, then, for 

bread lessons at least for the girl 
before she leaves the eighth grade. 

2. One half of the number asked do the 
family wash at home. Hence more 
lessons on the care of silks, woolens, 
cottons, and linens. It would be advis- 
able to have a demonstration of wash- 
ing machines and mangles in the eighth 
grade. 

3. The oven control is in at least one 
fourth of the homes. We ought to 
have more lessons in the use, care, aiid 
value of this appliance on the gas oven. 
In the older classes like the 7a and 8b, 
when girls are studying luncheons and 
dinners, they should have some work 
on the whole meal in the oven and 
study of time elements in this meal 
preparation. Here the ethical value of 
these appliances could be studied—how 
they obtain leisure and the right use 
of leisure when gained. 

4. The number of electric irons found in 
the homes make it compulsory to in- 
clude in the course of study somewhere 


TABULATED RESULTS OF SURVEY 


the use, care, and cost of this labor 
saving device: the care and repairing 
of parts. : 
5. The number of ice-supplied refrigera- 
tors shows the improvement and rise 
in standards for the time. Ice as a 
means of keeping food: ice as a neces- 
sity: ice as a daily responsibility from 
a standpoint of health and sanitation 
are topics studied with worth while 
results in hygiene and cookery classes. 
6. A glance over the tabulated results 
indicate the teachable problems for one 
unit. In a district where all the family 
washing is done at home, the pupil is 
more interested in the hows and whys 
and methods of labor saving. Where 
the coal stove predominates, the 
lessons in cooking and baking take a 
different slant. All girls should have 
an appreciation of the value of a loaf 
of bread and a respect for every piece 
of it when she has experienced the 
labor and joy going into its making, 
but in a community where there is 
much bread baked in the homes, there 
will be greater interest shown by the 
child at school and by the parent in 
the home. 
Standards be set and 
understanding created that helps with 
many home difficulties and problems. 


can also an 





























































































































‘tke Total | Bread Wash "Wash Coal Gas Oven Coal Gas Electric Refrigerator 

5a-8a No. |at Home |at Home | Machine |Stove| Stove |Controls| & Gas Plates Iron Ice Electric Gas 
“No. 2 | 250 | 100 | 149 _— 137 | 254 92 9 193 212 5 

“No. 4] 271 | 107 180 is | 172 | 240 40 3 217 228 5 

“No. 5 | 26 | 93 | 125 32. | 17 | 256 48 266 261 2 ; 
No. 6 | 272 34 50 14 | 81 | 269 43 6 262 262 6 

No. 7 | 110 32 45 a me 35 04 83 4 

No. 8 | 116 58 77 1 48 89 32 7 84 99 2 

No. 9 | 350 | 162 239 51 | 189 | 239 113 26 304 332 7 

No.10 | 260 | 152 202 27 | 18 | 218 39 43 15 237 260 Ae ww 
“No.12 | 260 | 133 160 47 | 223 31 7 4 | 229 | 248 ‘fe. 
No.13 | 145 | 4 | 19 21 | 138 | 106 90 121 15 -*> 
No.15 | 350 | 95 126 17. | 139 | 259 27 3 182 185 7 7 
“No.20 | 142 | 21 | 49 11 | 140 70 148 os ae oe eee ee 
“No.21 | 299 | 64 | 116 74 | 282 68 265 260 i 
~Con't. | 203 | 91 107 148 | 168 13 7 169 186 Peta i 
“Totals [3201 | 1188 | 1650 | 157 |1270 | 2856 823 50 738 | 2840 | 2962 a: |e | 
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S the holiday season draws near, 
A I am reminded to go through my 

files in anticipation of the in- 
evitable requests from students in my 
home economics classes for candies they 
can make for their gift boxes. We have 
been so sensible all year with our high 
vitamin, high mineral, and high every- 
thing - else - that - is - good - for - you 
lessons that few teachers have the heart 
necessary to refuse this sweet-tooth de- 
mand. And why should we? Good candy, 
well made, not only gives great esthetic 
as well as taste appeal, but provides the 
active child with much energy material in 
condensed form, and a lesson in candy 
making offers the resourceful teacher an 
excellent opportunity to point out its cor- 
rect place in the diet. 

Ask a group of high school students 
what candy recipes they wish to make 
and they invariably request divinity, 
fudge, and chocolate creams. All three 
of these require a knowledge of tempera- 
ture controls tempered by weather condi- 
tions; wisdom in regard to sugar inver- 
sion and graining precautions; and prac- 





Fruit medleys 


tice in knowing just when to beat and 
when to stop. For one individual to try 
to implant this knowledge in an unskilled 
though eager and receptive group of stu- 
dents is a strenuous experience. 

It is with this in mind that these reli- 
able recipes are being shared with those 
who may also like to have candy making 
time a pleasant one. 
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ESSIE 


The most wholesome from a dietetic 
standpoint are the Fruit Medleys and the 
Pasta de Fruita. To the lover of choco- 
late, jack straws and detours will be sure 
to appeal. The latter with the date roll 
should be set aside until next day to cut. 
The electric ice-box will usually make it 
possible to cut the 
marshmallows within 
eighty or ninety min- 
utes. 


PASTA DE FRUITA 

1 cup unsweetened 
apple sauce 

YZ cup liquid com- 
mercial pectin 


%Z cup. light corn 
syrup 

1 cup sugar 

Combine and _¥ stir 


frequently at first and 
then constantly to a 
thick paste consistency. 
Pour into a straight- 
sided pan. When cold cut into cubes or 
other desired shapes. Roll in powdered 
sugar. 

Variations or addi- 
tions: canned, dried, or 
fresh apricot pulp, or 
crushed pineapple, or 
quince, or peach pulp. 


Fruit MEDLEyS 
cup pitted prunes 
cup pitted dates 
cup seeded raisins 


nt an ae 


tablespoon orange 
juice 
teaspoon 


_ 


grated 
orange rind 
tablespoon honey 

Grind the fruit, add 

juice, rind, and honey. 
Mix well and shape with the hands 
into balls. Roll in ground chocolate, 
powdered sugar, or cocoanut. 

Note: You may substitute for any of 
the above fruits or add to the recipe any 
of the following: dried figs, candied fruit 
peel, candied pineapple, preserved gin- 
These variations 


—_ 


ger, or nut meats. 
appeal greatly to the students. 


Holiday Candies 
for School 


and Home 


L. ELLiottr 


Melt chocolate in a double boiler. Add 
Jack Straws 
1 square unsweetened chocolate 
14 cup sweetened condensed milk (Eagle 
Brand) 
114 cups shredded cocoanut 
14 cup chopped nuts 





Pasta di Fruita 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
other ingredients. Stir until will mixed. 
Drop from a teaspoon to paraffin paper. 
This requires no testing and is easily 
made within five minutes after ingredients 
are assembled. 

Date ROLL 
2 cups sugar 

cup milk 
cups pitted dates 
tablespoon butter 
teaspoon vanilla 
cup nuts, chopped 

Cook sugar and milk to a soft ball 
stage. Add dates cut in thirds and cook 
till they seem to melt, which will be in 
about five minutes. Remove from fire 
and add the butter, vanilla, and nuts. 
Seat while hot until creamy, pour on to 
a wet cloth, and roll up into a sausage 
shape about one and one half inches in 
diameter. Tie each end and hang or leave 
on table till cold. Cut into slices of de- 


14 


ete Net 


sired thickness. 
V uriation: 
lized ginger or candied orange peel to the 


Add preserved or crystal- 


nuts. 
(Continued on page 338.) 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


OVEMBER is a month that to 
N us all means pumpkins lieing at 

the feet of corn-sheaves in New 
England fields, fat turkeys strutting in the 
farmyard, the odor of mincemeat through 
the house, the pungent smell of burning 
leaves along the road, and shot through 
everything the flavor of plentiful crops 
stored up through the golden days of 
Indian summer. Why should we, who 
have never been nearer to a field, many 
of us, than the corner grocery, who have 
never seen a live turkey outside of a 
crate, and who can have jams and jellies 
and fresh fruits and green vegetables all 
year long for the trouble of ordering 
them, have a feeling of thanksgiving at 
this season? 

We call it “Thanksgiving Spirit”, and 
we associate it with a single harvest feast, 
held by a small band of lonely men and 
women to celebrate the first harvest in 
a New World. We tell our children of 
the Puritans and their feast, and they 
come home from school with drawings 
of pumpkins and turkeys. As a matter 
of fact, however, there have been as 
many “thanksgivings” as there have been 
peoples. Ever since man first began to 
cultivate the ground and to store up for 
the winter months the fruits of summer, 
the gathering in of those fruits has been 
an occasion for rejoicing for all the tribe 
and has been marked by ceremonies of 
the deepest significance. What wonder, 
then, that the feeling is so deeply in- 
grained in us today? 

These ceremonies have grown out of 
the life of the people and were originally 
celebrated, not by special priests or head- 
men, but by anyone, anywhere. The 
husbandman would usually perform a 
simple ceremonial, one of deep meaning 
to all the household and one in which 
they would often all participate. It is 
from these simple customs that the 
formal ritualistic celebrations of the har- 
vest entered all primitive religions. 
Gradually, what had been the celebra- 
tion of a great occasion in commercial 
life, held simply and spontaneously the 
day that the crops which meant life 
through the winter were gathered in, be- 
came an arbitrarily placed feast day of 
a church, celebrated by its adherents 
without their thinking of its meaning. 
Thus we find in all religions special 
feasts held during the fall and accom- 
panied with rites that on examination we 
see were derived from the harvest. 

But it is to the folkways of the people 
themselves that we must go to get a 
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real idea of a primitive harvest festival. 
These folkways are many of them pre- 
served for us, for the husbandman con- 
tinued his own customs through the 
centuries, and from the peasants of 
Europe as well as from the records of 
Greece, of Egypt, and of Rome we can 
learn something of them. 

There is always behind them the idea 
of a spirit which inhabits the crop and 
brings it to full fertility. This spirit is 
called the Corn Mother, the Wheat 
Mother, the Oats Mother, etc. according 
to the locality and the crop, but in one 
form or another is honored in almost 
every land. It is also known as the 
Corn Maiden, the Old Wife, or the Corn 
Bride. This spirit, which inhabits the 
field of corn, flees from stalk to stalk 
as the reapers progress and in time dwells 
in the last sheaf to be harvested. This 
last sheaf, therefore, is of peculiar 
potency and intimately connected with the 
harvest celebrations. The man to reap 
the last stalk is usually favored, when 
there are many men working in the field, 
and it is often used to deck the prettiest 
maiden. When women are doing the 
reaping, the one who gets it is generally 
supposed to be destined to marry before 
the next harvest. The last sheaf is 
usually hung with ceremony in the farm- 
house and kept for some time—till 
Christmas season, till spring, or till the 
next fall. It is sometimes used for seed 
the next year, mixed carefully through 
the ordinary seed, and sometimes fed to 
the cattle on Christmas Eve. In the latter 
case it ensures their fertility for the 
coming year. In some places, however, 
this sheaf is kept for years, and there 
will be a row of them hanging from the 
rafters. 


Slavic last 


peoples, the 


Among the 


New Mexican In- 

dians garbed for 

one of their har- 
vest dances. 


(Illustrations taken 
from photographs in 
Museum of the 
American Indian 
Heye Foundation, 
New York City.) 
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sheaf of wheat is made up into the rough 
likeness of a woman, the “Wheat Bride”, 
and a regular marriage festival is held, 
with the prettiest maid posing as the 
Wheat Bride and bearing the actual sheaf. 
One of the young men, usually the reaper, 
is the groom and the whole village cele- 
brates the occasion with great ceremony. 
After the marriages, of course, there is 
the usual feasting which goes with the 
celebrations in every instance. 

It is easy to see how, 
toms like these, primitive religions 
adopted elaborate harvest feasts. The 
famous Eleusinian mysteries of the Greek 
religion are harvest festivals, conducted 
in September and associated with the 
worship of Demeter and Persephone, 
who of course represent the spirit of the 
harvest. The cult of Artemis or Diana, 
too, is bound up with harvest time, that 
goddess being associated with the moon, 
especially with the yellow harvest moon. 
The Egyptian harvest festivals were very 
formal, elaborate affairs occurring at the 
time of the full moon in the ecclesiastical 
calendar, and the same sort of rites ‘are 
found in Hindu, Persian, and Indian 
religions. 

In our own country, the rites of the 
American Indians are worthy of atten- 
tion. Each tribe had its own tractional 
rites in celebrating of the harvest, and in 
some cases these survive today. 

The Indians of the southwest, in par- 
ticular are ich in_ such _ traditions. 
Peace-loving, agricultural people, they 
protected themselves from other tribes 
by living on the high mesas of the coun- 
try which could be attacked only with 
the greatest difficulty. Here, in natural 
fortresses supplied with water and 
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stocked with food, they would resist 
attack, and when not attacked would go 
peacefully about their lives, leading an 
existence which could be made to seem 
existence which could easily be made 
to seem idyllic. We know of them 
jewelery, bright blankets, and interesting 
pottery, but the artistic merit we grant 
their products does not seem to make us 
curious about tueir civilization. 

That civilization was, as a matter of 
fact, quite a high one. It is not easy 
to learn much of its inner meaning now, 
however, for the Indians are more than 
distrustful of white men, and their life 
is bound up in every detail with their 
religion. That religion they will speak 
of very little and it is surrounded with 
a symbolism too complex to be decipher- 
able without the help from them which 
they withhold. We can, however, see 
how they live, externally, and we can 
examine to some extent their fortress- 
homes. We can even watch some of their 
rites which we mistakenly call “dances”. 
And among them all we find important 
celebrations at the time of harvest. 

It is indeed an occasion for joy when 
the corn is gathered in in safety to the 
city, and preparations and festivals are 
numerous. The gods must be both 
thanked and propitiated by every known 
means. In the underground chambers 
or kivas, secret preparations are made— 
long and arduous fasts, sweat-baths, cere- 
monials of chanting and praying. After 
a period—usually eight days—the men 
emerge and the real ceremonies are per- 
formed. Only rites of preparation for 
the festival are carried on in the kivas— 
the real churches of the Pueblos are the 
open air. Filled as they are with an 
overpowering sense of the beauty and 
significance of the world as a whole, no 
man-made chamber could satisfy their 
aspirations toward a fitting thanksgiving 
to “Those Above”. 

The ceremonies themselves are strange 
and lovely. The men, in elaborate. festival 
dress, alone sit in the circle of dancers, 
while the women hover on the outskirts, 
watching. It is a crime for any woman 
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Photograph of a model Hopi village at the Museum of the American Indian, 
New York City. Making a similar model of an Indian village such as was 
found in your locality might make an interesting project. 


or child to break the circle and they ap- 
proach only to leave food for the men. 
The ceremonies are part dance and part 
song, the two so interdependent that an 
Indian will say indifferently “I cannot 
dance that song” or “I cannot sing that 
dance”. They are accompanied, of course, 
by the tom-toms, which mark rhythms of 
infinite complexity. Often the dancers 
will be following one complex rhythm 
with their bodies and another with their 
voices. 

The songs themselves are often lovely 
—truly poetic in imagery and gracious 
in rhythm. Steeped in symbolism, these 
songs carry in a few lines meaning which 
would take pages to express in English. 
That meaning is, of course, hard for a 
white man to get. After years of study 
of the tribe, an investigator may have a 
fairly good idea of most of it, but to 
the Indian each word, each phrase, is 
replete with significance which he would 
die rather than impart. 

The music, too, has its own charm. 
Flutes and tom-toms are used in most 
of the dances, following different rhy- 
thms, and the speaker-chief may use a 
sort of rattle which sets the time for 
the dancers. The key is generally minor, 


The Zuni Shalako 
dance—the great- 
est harvest festival 
among this tribe. 


with the flutes in unison with the voices, 
but an octave above. The scale is chro- 
matic, and can be duplicated only on the 
violin of our instruments, because of its 
division into fifths of a tone. Often 
harsh, the effect is none the less beautiful, 
and there is an occasional legato phrase 
of weird appeal, and sometimes a striking 
major motif flowering over the monotony 
of the minor chant. 

Perhaps a description of one of the 
fall ceremonies of the Hopi Indians as 
given by Dr. Hough and quoted in “The 
Rain Makers”, by M. R. Coolidge, would 
give an idea of the Indian harvest festi- 
vals. This ceremony, which is of nine 
days duration, is called the Flute Cere- 
mony. A sand altar is made on the first 
day and the songs are begun at night, 
and rehearsed every day therafter. In- 
terminable rites go on inside the kiva and 
prayer-sticks are left at all the shrines 
in the city by a messenger in full festival 
dress, who encircles the tribal fields each 
day in his circuit. There are proces- 
sions and public prayers, but it is not 
till the belt of Orion is at a given place 
in the sky on the ninth day that the 
real ceremony takes place. Then the 
procession is formed, headed by priests 
and two Snake Men and Snake Maidens, 
and winds down to the spring where the 
prayer stick is implanted on the bottom 
of the pool to the accompanyment of 
song and dancing, the distribution of the 
sacred sunflower and cornstalks, and 
invocations of the spirits of the four 
cardinal points. The procession winds 
back to the plaza of the town with song 
and prayer, and there, before the cotton- 
wood bower built for the occasion, there 
is a final invocation and they disperse. 

There are separate ceremonies of 
thanksgiving for the women which are 
held after the harvest and which are less 
elaborate and more primitive in many 

(Continued on page 340) 





Looking with F Ingers 


H. C. TscHanz 


ERHAPS the title seems unusual, 
p but the group with which this arti- 

cle deals is also quite different from 
the average, for these pupils are not able 
to see. And yet some of them cook, sew, 
weave baskets and rugs, and even make 
paper flowers. While normal pupils are 
hard enough to teach sometimes, how, 
then, can those of defective sight be 
taught to do some of these tasks for 
themselves? 

The average human being to be happy 
must be kept busy doing something use- 
ful. So with the child unable to see, it 
is only a question of teaching him to do 
some of the things normal children do 
not only in order to help himself and per- 
haps aid in making a living, but also in 
order to give him something to do, and 
especially, to think about. 

Some visitor comes into the class-room 
of our institutional school, and as he 
watches says: “Seems to me that they 
would run the needles into their fingers ; 
I don’t see how they can cook without 
burning their hands.” But they do the 
work without dangerous finger-pricking 
or hand-burning after considerable prac- 
tice under the watchful eyes of a skillful 
teacher. 

The average blind child has a big task 
ahead of him when he first learns to peel 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, apples, and 
other fruits and vegetables with his fin- 
gers for eyes. Those who teach sighted 
children perhaps cannot imagine the dif 
ficulty that confronts the teacher of the 
sightless when she first asks them to peel 
fruits or vegetables. It usually takes 
many lessons before the average blind 
child can peel correctly, for in peeling 
potatoes, for instance, there are at least 
four big problems he must solve with his 
fingers. He must know whether this 
common, everyday article is clean; wheth- 
er the skin or peelings he removes are 
too wastefully thick; whether any places 
are skipped by the knife; and finally, 
whether he has peeled the potato eyes or 
left them as dirty spots. All these things 
must be learned by the feel of the fiingers 
as they glide over the unfinished and fin- 
ished potato. Even with your skill, clos: 
your eyes once and peel a potato; the. 
after you are through, open your cyes 
and see what kind of a mess you, skillful 
teacher, made. 
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Aside from these four problems from 
the standpoint of the finished product, 
the smoothly peeled potato, there is al- 
ways the personal problem that confronts 
the child who must see with his fingers, 
namely, the problem of keeping the knife 
from peeling or.even cutting his fingers 
instead of the potato. Shut your eyes 
again and try to appreciate his problem ‘f 
you want to do something different. 

Once the potato—and I take it as a 
type—is cooking, he must “stick it” with 
perhaps a fork and by a mere feel tell 
when it is time to remove it. Perhaps 
his ears, together with the feel of the 
heat, tell him when the water boils, as he 
obviously dare not put his finger into the 
pan to find out. Again, his sense of smel! 
will have to tell him when the potato ‘'s 
on the stove too ng. 

Once more, in order to appreciate the 
problem of a blind child trying to sew: 
shut your eyes and ask yourself what are 
now my sewing problems. Of course, as 
you already know how to sew, you can 
even then not fully appreciate his handi- 
cap. Imagine yourself learning to cut 
material by the use of shears with eyes 
closed. He must begin by having heavy 
paper—say, wrapping or butcher’s paper— 
so that he can feel the edge of his article 
and thereby develop feeling skill in know- 





ing where to put his shears and not cut 
either too far into the goods nor his 


“feeling” fingers. After considerable 
practice extending through many weary 
days, he develops skill enough for cut- 
ting simple things out of inexpensive 
goods. Usually they make small articles 
—holders or even quilt blocks—which 
could be practiced on small pieces of 
cheap goods so that waste due to mis- 
takes would be minimized. 

Another problem now is to thread a 
calyx-eyed needle. And it is no small 
task to hold the thread over the slit of 
this special needle and pull it into the 
eye of the needle through this slit when 
the whole operation must be done by 
“feel.” Try it once if you should hap- 
pen to have any of these special needles 
around. 

We are now ready to baste. First he 
must measure with a pastboard measure 
the width of the hem or seam. As time 
goes on and he practices, his fingers will 
tend to take the place of the pasteboard 
in measuring. Now he must learn the 
length of the stitch by perhaps “feeling” 
the part of the needle that is between the 
goods of needle entrance and exit. Thus 
with daily careful practice he soon knows 
how far the needle has entered the goods, 
i. e., how long his basting stitch is made. 

Unless the right and wrong side of the 
material can be felt, he must have some- 
one who sees tell him which side to use 
and then either lay it down always the 
same side down or put a mark, a pin, for 
instance, on it. Thus he learns until doll 


clothes are made and then dresses, aprons, 
and the like for his personal wardrobe. 
Even embroidery can be done by having 
the teacher outline the pattern with bast- 
ing thread so that the blind child can 


(Continued on page 340) 





Beginning Cooking Class learning to peel and cook vegetables by touch alone. 
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|= is the time of year when 
sewing and foods classes are look- 
ing forward to the holiday season 
and lessons are planned that will furnish 
gift ideas. I had this fact in mind 
a few days ago when I spent an 
afternoon visiting the Bureau of Home 
Economics in Washington, and when I 
saw the clever little self-help bib that was 
one of the developments of the Bureau, 
I thought immediately how useful it 
would be for such a purpose. It is so 
simple that beginners in elementary 
sewing classes can make it as a gift for 
a younger brother or sister, and it is 
attractive enough to occupy the fingers of 
older girls who are interested in the sale 
idea, or who are working to supply gifts 
to some charity or to a nursery school. 


Bibs are a regular accepted part of a 
child’s table equipment, and there are 
bibs and bibs, as most of us know. 
Modern education teaches even the very 
young child to help himself, yet it was 
discovered that in most nursery schools 
the teachers and helpers were tying the 
children’s bibs, though the youngsters 
were being shown how to put on their 
own hats and coats, etc. Bibs that tie in 
the back are simply beyond baby fingers. 
Experts of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics got to work on the subject and the 
bib I am about to describe to you was 
developed, along with two others. This 
is, however, the simplest, and has been 
30 satisfactory that I am leaving the 
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Above: Rear view of 
the big; right: the bib 
in action; below: dia- 
gram of the bib. 


Photos by courtesy 
of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 
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others out of this discussion. The bib 
is made of cotton ratine, Turkish towel- 




















A Sewing Project 
for Christmas Gifts 


ing, cotton crepe, or any soft, semiabsorb- 
ent cotton material. It is bound all 
around with bias tape of contrasting color 
which at the neck is extended into 18- 
inch strings put through’ eyelets on 
opposite sides of the neck and fast- 
ened on the ends with brass or ivory 
rings. It is said to be perfectly 
simple to manipulate, as there is, first of 
all, no right or wrong side. “The child 
has only to put two strings over his head, 
pull on the rings and the bib fastens itsclf 
snugly around his neck. To take it off 
it is only necessary to grasp it at either 
side of the neck and pull out and down. 
This allows the strings to slip easily until 
an opening is made large enough for the 
head.” (The quotes are from the direc- 
tions furnished by the Bureau.) 

There are a number of pretty colors in 
cotton materials that are suitable for these 
bibs, and they will provide good oppor- 
tunity to let your students express their 
love for color combinations. Here is a 
fine chance to make Christmas gifts that 
are inexpensive, practical and pretty. 
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The Syrian girls who are Miss Kassab’s 
pupils are perfectly normal, active young 
women, as is evidenced by the pictures 
above and in the center of the page. 
Above, the girls are shown playing off a 
basketball tournament, while the oval 
gives us a glimpse of a party of pupils 
dressed for a hike and a picnic. 





Here we see the nursery school pupils. 
Both boys and girls are taught in the 
lower grades, and they, all of them, seem 
to be enjoying it. The teacher who is stand- 
ing at the left is Miss Kassab. 


YRIA, my country, nestles on the eastern coast 
Mediterranean sea and raises its cedars of Mt. Lebanon 
blue sky underamellow sun. It isa country rich in 
and is the cradle of three great religions of the 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. Here it was that 
azmies contended, that the Crusaders, fired by a fervent ze 
up their all in a futile cause; that Marco Polo blazed the 
commerce to India, which fact is accredited as the underlyin 
of the discovery of your great country. 

My people have always had a thirst for knowledge, a herl 
learning and culture from their ancestors whose science, 
philosphy, and arts made one of the bright spots in the s 
l‘ark Ages of western Europe. After the Turkish invasion 
fourteenth century, education, science, and learning passed 
Under the Turkish government public schools were unheard 
it was only through the good works of the foreign missions, A 
French, English, and Russian, that our youth received any ¢d 

During the World War most of the mission schools wert 
because all that belonged to the nations allied in war against 
and Germany. After the war nationalistic ideals took hold 
people and all clamored for a medium which would weld the! 
conscience and spirit into a wholesome, cooperative whole. 

We are now experiencing a new Renaissance. Our custo 
habits are undergoing a very great change. Our women, and 
larly our Mohammedan women, are enjoying new thoughts 4 
growth, and we are eagerly striving to take our place besi 
European neighbors in all the materialistic, practical affairs 
We blend that however with the poetry, the feeling, and the i 
of centuries in our background. ; 

Marriage and the family circle are still sacred institutions | 
and divorce is something nearly unheard of. It has been the 
for years for a man to pick his wife chiefly by the backgro 
has, by the standing and reputation of her family in the com 
Family name and honor are greatly revered, and married coup 
that their personal differences must he buried in and be sul 
to the good name of the family. Hence family ties become 
and filial affection and loyalty matters of pride. 

It was during the war period when the mission schools wet 
—in 1916 to be exact—that I undertook to teach my nephew # 
or five other children in the neighborhood the rudiments ¢f' 
writing, and arithmetic. My efforts met with such flattering 
that the following year nearly every child in the communi 
brought to me to be taught, and it was then that the Ahleyab 
really came into being—the first non-sectarian, nationalistic s 
modern times in Syria. It soon became necessary for ws! 
larger quarters as the school immediately won the favor 
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face and grew by leaps and bounds from its humble beginnings 
school of 250 pupils. Lack of space and facilities compel us to 
away many hundreds of eager girls wishing to be educated. For 
mh the school started with the teaching of a little boy, it is now 





tially a school for girls. I have made it so because I firmly 
ve that a nation must be founded on wholesome, well-manage:l 
vs which give the youth the fine ideals necessary for progressive, 
t, honorable manhood; and that the home, in turn, must revolve 
nd the capable, well trained, efficient, educated and _ intelligent 
ter. It is my conviction that a girl can find no greater career than 
ding the character of the coming generation along modern in- 
wal and scientific lines—no greater work can be done than raising 
thy race, intelligent, human, tolerant, active, and progressive. 
irs is not a great industrial country, hence our girls do not work 
jt at the activities of the home. By the time a girl becomes of 
lage age she is quite capable of managing a household efficiently 
self. The duties of the home are very efficiently taught at home, 
due to the lack of public schools, girls are deprived of the rudi- 
is of education. 
wr school takes both girls and boys in the kindergarten and lower 
its, but girls only are educated all through the grades of the high 
wl, as according to the Mohammedan religion, there must be a 
tation of the sexes at the age of ten. The methods used in the 
yah school are fashioned along the most modern lines, and the 
advanced methods of European and American schools are fol- 
1. On this visit to your great country, I have profited much by 
Wing your advanced methods of instruction, and wherever I have 
I have found your people sympathetic and helpful. 
ir students in the Ahleyah School are taught the Arabic, French 
English languages and become proficient in them all. Classes in 
waphy, science, mathematics, public speaking, music, all the 
istic sciences and arts, and many others are carried on daily by 
af of twenty-five competent teachers. Physical education is 
red to give our girls poise and symmetry. 
school is no longer my own, and has assumed a nationalistic 
«ter, notwithstanding that I am still its principal. It is managed 
‘national board of trustees who have the management of its 
Mes and the job of trying to take care of applications double the 
‘et for which I have facilities. Our people are not wealthy, 
‘we cannot enlarge our buildings to meet the demand, and our 
th must necessarily be slow and gradual. 
 Ahleyah School and such other schools as may be planned on 
lines are the only hopes of Syria to weld itself into a unified 
mM free from the ravages of faction and sect. If our school can 
® for Syria, we shall feel that we have contributed to the world 
“erance and in universal peace, that we have been true patriots. 
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as told by 

Marie Kassab, Principal 
Ahleyah School for Girls 
Beirut, Syria 





The work of the cooking classes is done in 
the school kitchen, not in a laboratory. 


A view of Miss Kassab’s living-room. Most 
of the articles shown were made by the 


pupils. 
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Notes and Conferences 





The 


White House Conference 


By Ray LyMan Wicpsvr, M.D. 


Secretary of the Interior and Chairman of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection 


LITTLE more than a year ago, 

President Hoover called the first 
meeting of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Now 
the reports of the four sections of the 
Conference and their various com- 
mittees and sub-committees are being 
gathered into a vast compendium of in- 
formation to be presented to the Con- 
ference, as findings, when is convenes 
in Washington on November 19th. 

The work, as originally planned, has 
been carried on by four sections which 
have studied Medical Service and its 
relation to children; Public Health 
Service and Administration; Education 
and Taining; and the Handicapped 
Child. But as the work has logically 
led the investigators into new and un- 
expected fields the original group of 
seven hundred experts has grown to 
eleven hundred trained workers. 


In carrying out the original purpose 
of the Conference, “to make a survey 
of our children, to study the forces in- 
fluencing them, and to try to chart out 
the widest courses possible in our 
future management of youths”, the 
Conference has not confined itself en- 
tirely to the integration of existing 
information, but is carrying out through 
the agency of various committees several 
interesting pieces of original investiga- 
tion. Among these is the Family Inter- 
view Survey, conducted by the Committee 
on Medical Care for Children with the 
cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Altogether it is anticipated that about 
50,000 records dealing with the use of 
medical service for preschool children 
will be secured from cities and the same 
number from rural areas. During recent 
years the problems of the preschool child 
have received more and more attention 
for we realize that during these years 
the foundation is laid upon which our 
school must build future citizens. Many 
of our children now reach school with 
physical handicaps which might have been 
prevented or corrected by proper medical 
service. Why have they not been pre- 
vented or correctd? Does the fault lie 
with parents, with the inadequacy of 
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available medical service, or the costli- 
ness of medical service? These are some 
of the questions which it is hoped may 
find their answer in the data collected 
and studied by this committee. 

Many of the questions under considera- 
tion by the Conference are age-old, others 
are distinctly the by-product of our 
modern civilization, and some of the 
problems concern special groups. Physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children 
we have always had with us, and they 
must always have special care, but instead 
of deploring their fate and letting it go 
at that, we are beginning to make an 
effort to fit them into a scheme of life 
where their inadequacies will be mini- 
mized. And so it is good for representa- 
tives from widely separated communities 
which have carried out constructive pro- 
grams to get together and talk over their 
problems and plans, and set newer and 
higher standards of care. 

The problem of the urban child are 
receiving special attention for we realize 
that the increasing congestion of our cities 
is exacting greater and greater penalties, 
physical, mental, and moral. How can we 
restore to the’ child the sunshine, the 
fresh air, the play space, and the inter- 
esting tasks of which we have deprived 
him? How much as a nation, or as cities, 
or as parents can we afford to pay, to 
give him these things? 

Viewed as an isolated fact the cost of a 
constructive program in medical service, 
education, or recreation seems staggering 
when we add up the bill, state by state 
and organization by organization, but in 
comparison with a national bill for sick- 
ness, or delinquency, or crime,—it 
dwindles. If the White‘House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection does no 
more than teach us to compare these 
values it will have made a great contri- 
bution to our national welfare. 


The Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica held a three-day conference October 
20-22, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. There were receptions, con- 
ferences, and round-table discussions, the 
subjects under discussion being parent 
education, family relations, and child 





development research. The speakers were 
men of note in their fields and there 
were very interesting discussions. We 
shall give you a more detailed report in 
our next issue. 


The talkies are entering school this 
fall as a teaching aid, seven new films 
having Leen completed by Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc. 

There are twelve reels in all, and the 
films include both a series for educators 
on the work of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, 
Teachers College, and New York Uni- 
versity, and a series for the school chil- 
dren themselves. There are four reels on 
“Our Government at Work” and there 
are three films covering religious subjects. 


The ninth annual All-State Conference 
of Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
was held in East St. Louis on October 
23rd, 24th and 25th. Varied and inter- 
esting programs, featuring speakers of 
national and state reputation were pro- 
vided. Following the custom of several 
years past, the vocational homemaking 
teachers held their conference on October 
23rd and 24th, adjourning then to become 
a part of the tenth annual meeting of 
the State Home Economics Association. 
A feature of the conference was the 
especially attractive program for the 
home economics club delegates oppor- 
tunities for’ home economics trained 
women. 


The annual state conference of voca- 
tional home economics teachers. in 
Georgia was held at Macon on September 


25th to 27th. The program was an 
interesting one and included such topics 


as; Home Economics and the Com- 
munity; The Homelike Department; The 
Efficient Program in Home Economics; 
and Vitalizing Home Economics for the 


High School Girl. The three day program 
25th to 27th. The three day program 


was divided into morning and afternoon 
sessions with the following themes fur- 
nishing the basis for discussion: 
Thursday morning: Home Economics 
and the Community 
Thursday afternoon: The Homelike 
Department 
Friday morning: The Efficient Pro- 
gram in Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics 
Friday afternoon: Vitalizing Home 
Economics for the High School 
Girl 
Saturday morning: 
Program in 
Economics 


The 
Vocational 


Efficient 
Home 


(Further notes will be found on page 339) 
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An Edweattonal Exhsbiz, with 


Lestemctions = Assembling, Sent 


to Home Economics Teachers 


Here is a practical, concrete, educational display that 
will assist in teaching home economics students the 
quality and texture of fine worsted fabrics. It visualizes 
in a graphic way the principal processes in the manu- 
facture of woolens and worsteds from the sheep’s back 
to the finished product. 


By enclosing the exhibit in a glass-front frame, it may 
be preserved for permanent exhibition purposes in 
future class work. 


The material for this exhibit with explicit directions 
for assembling will be sent you promptly without charge 


or obligation. Address Educational Department, Botany 
Worsted Mills, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, N. J., constitute what 
is probably the largest single independent worsted plant 
in the world. Founded in 1889, Botany Worsted Mills 
manufacture woolen and worsted fabrics of the highest 
quality, which are employed in finished garments and 
sold, also, at piece goods counters of department stores. 
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“The 


er 


of Wool 
Into Cloth” 





MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS! 
Blue prints for constructing a per- 
manent wood frame for this ex- 
hibit may be had for the asking. 
An excellent educational project 
for your manual training classes. 
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Landscape Project 


By ConNIE J. BONSLAGEL 


State Home 


Fes ten years or more home demon- 
stration clubs in the Southern States 
have been interested in community pro- 
jects. Their 
cooperation with the school improvement 
The land- 
demonstrated on school 


first work was done in 
principles of 
scaping the 

grounds were copied by the club mem- 
bers in their own planting. The work in 
home grounds has been a regular feature 
of the home demonstration club program 
in Arkansas for a number of years. 

In 1929 a home grounds campaign was 
conducted by members of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service staff which re- 
sulted in more than 1331 farm home 
grounds being planted following a definite 


associations. 


landscape plan. Thousands of others 
made a good beginning. 
So great was the interest and the 


accomplishment in the project that it was 
decided to enlarge the field, making a 
community landscaping project of it, 
each county where a home demonstration 
employed being allowed to 


agent was 


AC ommunity 


Demonstration Agent 





One of the homes in the city. All planting was done under 
stimulus of the project. 


enroll one community. This plan proved 
popular from the beginning, many coun- 
ties having to run off a contest to select 
the community for the representative in 
the state project group. In less than 
three months, twenty-five communities 
had been selected by the home demon- 
stration council. 

In spite of the drought which has 
killed many of the plantings and dried 
up the lawns, very few if any communi- 
ties have dropped out. So much improve- 
ment has been made on buildings both 
public and private and on highways and 
crossroads that it is evident to one driv- 
ing through the communities, many of 
them, that something out of the ordinary 
is going on. In one community, every 
house including the schoolhouse and two 
churches, has been freshly painted or 
white washed, grounds have been graded, 
sodded, and planted with screen plantings 
around unsightly spots and with founda- 
tion plantings around buildings. While 
many hundreds of plants from the woods 









have been put out, the citizens of the 
county-seat town contributed two truck 
loads of plants, mostly nursery stock. In 
another community, home grounds day 
was observed when fifteen families 


brought each a truck load of plants from 


the woods and set them out in their 
yards. This group has also remodeled 
and painted the schoolhouse and the 
church and landscaped the grounds 


around both. Nor have they neglected 
the highways, the cross roads the fence 
corners, the junk heaps, and the groups 
of unused farm machinery that once 
stood unnoticed by the road but suddenly 
became an eyesore to the community- 
conscious citizens. A community play- 
ground is the outstanding feature of one 
community’s plans, a small park or 
gathering place, of another. Another 
plans a picnic ground as its feature for 
next year, for be it known that these 
men and women have undertaken a pro- 
gram of community beautification which 
will cover a number of years. 





A Home Practice Assignment 


First six weeks. 

1. Study washing dishes at home to see 
if you can improve on time, labor, and 
saving steps. 

2. Study your cook stove at home, prac- 
tice on lighting and caring for it. 

3. Examine types of stoves used in this 
community. 

4, Study the kitchen equipment in your 
home and ways to improve the arrange- 
ment of it. 

5. Prepare coffee and _ tea 
family at least twice this week. 

6. Prepare chocolate and cocoa for the 
children of your family for breakfast and 
supper or dinner. 

7. Prepare fresh fruits for breakfast 
each morning this week. Use a different 
kind of fruit for at least three days. 

8. Prepare apple sauce for one lunch 


for your 
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or dinner. Prepare baked apples once. 

9. Prepare two kinds of dried fruits 
for breakfast or for a dessert. 

10. Prepare puffy omelet and creamy 
omelet for breakfast or lunch. 

11. Prepare and serve eggs three dif- 
ferent ways for breakfast. Serve bacon 
and poached eggs on toast for breakfast 
once. Arrange attractively. 

12. Prepare cream of wheat, rolled oats, 
and rice for your family breakfast. You 
may vary these by using fruit with them. 

13. Prepare at least three uncooked 
cereals at home for breakfast. 

14. Make a list of all the ways you 
can think of to use milk in your diet. 
cheese souffle. Make cottage cheese. 

15. Make Welch rarebit on toast or 
cheese souflé. Make cottage cheese. 

16. Classify all the foods that you have 





in your menus at home during the week, 
according to food classification on page 
91 in your text. (Heat and energy food; 
tissue building foods; regulating foods; 
and protective food.) 

17. Make a list of the kinds of leavening 
agents your mother uses. 

18. Prepare popovers and griddle cakes. 
Vary the sweet milk griddle cakes by 
using sour milk and soda. 

19. Prepare muffins at home. 


20. Prepare baking powder biscuits. 
Also prepare biscuits using sour milk and 
soda. Make them until you become 
soda. Make them until you become skilled. 

21. Make breakfast menus for a week, 
which you can prepare at home. 

22. Prepare and serve at least two of 
these breakfasts and help your mother 
prepare the others. 

Calhoun County High School. 
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or breaks a meal— 
Be sure of your brew 


THE HIGH-SPOT of any meal is—coffee. Rich, full-flavored coffee 
distinguishes the plainest food. It is the perfect conclusion to the 
most elaborate banquet. On the other hand, badly brewed coffee can 
reduce the best meal to mediocrity. 

We have a free booklet which will show you the best way to brew 
coffee according to scientific standards. It is “Scientific Coffee 
Brewing” — a summary of the result of three years’ exhaustive 
research at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology — which was 
edited and condensed by the late Miss Helen Louise Johnson, widely 
known home-economics expert. 

It gives a complete analysis of the chemical composition of coffee 
and its physiological effects. It shows you how to buy coffee economi- 
cally, and makes a detailed study of the one correct method of brew- 
ing. You'll find this interesting little booklet reduces the whole 
problem to an accurate and scientific basis. Mail the coupon below 


for a copy. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
11 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your bookiet, “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 
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CARBON 
DIOXIDE 


Uses 


Home 


Its 
in the 


DO YOU 
KNOW ? 


Invaluable Book 
of Facts for 


Home Economists 


teaching Dietetics, Health, Foods 
and Home Making; and devoted 
to the fascinating subject of Car- 
bon Dioxide and its many and 
varied uses in the home—particu- 
larly in the preparation of deli- 
cious foods and beverages for the 
entertainment of family and 
friends. 


—of Vital Interest 
to Teacher and Student 


This new Book of» Facts entitled 
“The Simplified Story of SPARK- 
LETS” is in portfolio form, com- 
prised of three sections:—(1) Uses; 
(2) What the SPARKLET Syphon 
Is; (3) Instructions. 

A simple yet comprehensive treatise 
on Carbon Dioxide for use in the 
home as a purifying agent, aerating 
factor, leavener and accentuator of 
flavor. And revealing obvious ideas 
with which to keep the children 
closer to home. 


Purity, Health and 
Wholesomeness 


—all are assured with the introduction 
of Carbon Dioxide into the home by 
means of “SPARKLETS, The Minia- 
ture Home Soda _ Fountain’’—repre- 
senting, above all else, a complete 
beverage service—always available! 

Learn how easy it is to aid in con- 
valescence, to control the purity of the 
household’s water supply, to prepare 
innumerable carbonated drinks—lighter, 
fluffier waffles—frozen delicacies. 


50c Per Set 


Order “The Simplified Story of 
SPARKLETS” today— NOW, before 
our stock is exhausted. Only a limited 
edition has been printed. We want 
your opinions. 


ORDER TODAY! 


SPARKLETS 


Inc. 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Value of 


Objective Tests 


(Continued from page 317) 
of specific factors possible only in the 


objective test. 

It is a generally recognized fact that 
many of the special courses or subjects 
are not placed on the same scholastic 
level with academic subjects. With a 
growing and ever increasing recognition 
of the values in home economic subjects 
in the general aims and functions of 
secondary education, there is need for 
placing clothing courses on the same level 
with academic subjects. The use of 
standardized test and the objective test 
tends to contribute definiteness and ac- 
curacy in subject matter content and in 
teaching techniques and methods. 

The aesthetic, economic, psychological, 
sociological, and scientific factors in- 
volved in the subject matter of clothing, 
textiles, costume design, selection, care of 
clothing, make the subject equal in im- 
portance, value, and difficulty to any of 
the subjects in the curriculum. Not only 
mechanical skills are involved but the 
far more subtle values and appreciations 
essential to production and_ successful 
living. 

The accompanying surveys are for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent to 





which the standardized tests are being 
used in teaching and the results obtained; 
to ascertain the extent to which other 
objective tests are being utilized; to 
gather data as to the results of stand- 
ardized tests; to secure the best unit or 
project objective tests available in the 
clothing field for the benefit of inex- 
perienced teachers and other teachers 
who find them of use; to discover the 
type and kind of equipment used and 
furnished by the department and_ its 
relationship to teaching results. 

The above data will serve to indicate 
present practices and tendencies and 
possible trends in the content, grade 
level, and achievement of pupils in sec- 
ondary or other grades in clothing as 
well as to ascertain the values of 
standardized tests now available, and to 
encourage greater use of the informal 
objective test in the teaching of clothing. 
It is suggested that in sending us the 
information requested in the survey, the 
question numbers be copied on a sheet 
of paper and the information written in. 
This will avoid mutilating your copy of 
the magazine. The results will be tabu- 
lated and published in a later issue, and 
should provide valuable information on 
the value of objective tests. Send your 
surveys to PracticAL Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





School enrollment 


Check tests used: 
Standardized : 


Informal: 


Grade Type Tests 


Comments 





SURVEY 
Use and Results 
of 
OBJECTIVE TESTS in TEACHING CLOTHING 


Total pupils enrolled in clothing courses ................eececeeeceees 
Average enrollment of class ...... 


DAMPAOCK MANA SEWING GCAIE: .50.0600ccceeecccccoceseeess 
Knapp Williams machine sewing scale ................5 
Trilling Bowman information test 


Unit or project test (objective) 


RRND PINNED os oo css a He Sb oe sUR ad ee Oeew’ 

APRIL IOINE | oe a6 Skins a ees iieee su web asd oder waaees ese 

Oil EO NTI wk cee oS i ACoeis de vs ave Gs aeewe ede ee 

CROPS Cee ne err er re 

General construction scale OF. .......06scceecesccescesse 

ON oon 55s yu ean tw ea weariness 

Data: 1% Murdock Scale Knapp Williams Trilling Bowman 

Grade Range Average Range Average Range Average 
; Score Score 

6 mance Vicveehs  ## “Seenen Saavees 9 Ghats. ikeos 

ite) Vamenect: Gaveses:  Seeeics-Afwesaia- | —Yeeete | sesaees 

Bee VS ee es asgeke m Sekeeeken. “yaaee. wear, “neces 

Deere REG tt SeGRAK: = weWREEREA- —ccekieb: | 0 Seacewetseepieets 

ir See. = Seeesc, . GaWRENSs GEROee-  Seiawe baewes 

at -) ageeiet  achoe. 0 CSeRAbeASUEESER er 4 NRGa! ~seemer 

iP Oudeees’ Guares® - . Saaabe: walters.) ° sdwasee, seaeas 

1D Or eee svasees © al Geebas Tarsexa Te 0 “Gceeeet sa eees 

me . Sues Rita». cEnbem, “SENSES Oetateee . cheese 


Data results of project or unit objective tets submitted. 


Request : Optional. Submit Project or Unit Objective Tests. 
The second survey table will be found on page 343 


Average or 
Ar. Mean. 


Range of 
Scores 
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: The average American diet 
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ALL-BRAN || ““rééd 


KELLOCS COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK. MICH LONDON, CAN. 


lacks roughage 


HOME ECONOMICS teachers know 
that faulty diet is the most frequent 
cause of constipation. People eat 
too many soft, rich foods — foods 
lacking in essential roughage. 

What a pity when constipation 
can be overcome so easily. By eat- 
ing a delicious cereal: Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN. Two tablespoonfuls 
daily are guaranteed to prevent and 
relieve both temporary and recur- 
ring constipation. In severe cases, 
with each meal. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is equally 
good as a cereal, and as a cooking 
ingredient. Improved in texture 
and taste. ALL-BRAN absorbs mois- 
ture readily, and so, makes wonder- 
ful, smooth-textured bran muffins, 
breads, etc. Use it also in omelettes, 
on salads, in soups. 

ALL-BRAN also furnishes needed 
iron for the blood. In the red-and- 
green package. At all grocers. Let 
us send you a booklet of appetizing 
recipes. 





==> KELLOGG COMPANY 
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A Clearing House 


for Domestic Problems 
(Continued from page 321) 


The whole matter becomes visual, alive. 
One may sit on the chairs, feel of 
the curtains, take in at a glance the 
coordination of color, line, and fabric. 
And the apartment with its gracious 
living and dining rooms is used also 
as the center of hospitality on the 
many social occasions that arise. 

» Other of the apartment 
actually used as well. The laundering 


parts are 


of all maids’ uniforms, etc., is done in 
the laundry, according to the latest and 
most approved methods. The visitor 
may see in operation the electric clothes 
washing machines, the electric irons, 
etc., and leave the Center convinced of 
the time and labor-saving advantages of 
modern appliances. 

The kitchen, too, is in daily use for 
testing purposes and for the prepara- 
of teas and parties. The Center main- 
tains an important and efficient testing 
service, also under trained home eco- 
nomics specialists, where whole series 
of tests are carried on—for new pro- 





N THE manufacture 
work very much to 


Blue Bird and Cloth 


distributed fabrics, of 


refund not only the 
the garment but to 





Do you know this about 


BIAS FOLD TAPES? 


both at the same time. 
that will stand washing but not light and likewise many that 
will stand light but not be so good for washing. To get both 
requires a much costlier dye and much greater skill, 


THREE 


“IN STEP WITH STYLE” 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CoO., 
32 WARREN SQUARE 





of bias fold tapes, it simplifies the dyer’s 
go either washfast or lightfast and not 
There are many combinations of dyes 


Various Bias Fold Tapes stand up to various tests. There is one 
line of Bias Fold Tape that stands up to all tests—that line is 
Warren’s. Warren’s Bias Fold Tapes, made from genuine J & J 


of Gold—trade-marked and nationally 
quality—are sunfast, washfast, boilfast 


and tubfast. They meet all tests. 
That is why every package of Warren’s tapes can be, and is, 
unconditionally guaranteed, as follows: 


Guaranteed Without an IF 


This tape is absolutely guaranteed to be fast against 
light, against washing, and against any usages to which 
colors are subjected in wear or in laundering. If it fails 
to measure up to the terms of this guarantee, we agree to 


purchase price of the material used in 
reasonably compensate for any labor 


expended. Use fast color stitching thread. 


This unique guarantee is one of the most important reasons for 
the increasing use of Warren’s Bias Fold Tapes. We shall be 
glad to send you a sample upon request. 


At All Department or Dress Accessory Stores 


23% 


OAKS, MICH. 





THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN 





ducts, for new uses of products, for the 
preparation of recipe books, for prize 
contests and the like. Here again the 
housewife can learn by seeing, which 
is so much more effiective than to learn 
merely by being told. 

Besides this electrically equipped 
kitchen, the Home Making Center has 
a demonstration gas kitchen, fully 
equipped, where staff members, the 
home economics division of the Gas 
Company, as well as guest demonstra- 
tors, hold almost daily demonstrations 
on foods and kitchen equipment. Recipes 
are prepared and distributed, personal 
consultations on food problems are 
held, courses in family meals and in 
menuplanning are given. 

The Department of Cleansers (so im- 
portant a part of the work in the home) 
is under the direction of Miss L. Ray 
Balderston, who was for many years 
head of the Housekeeping Department 
at Teachers College, and is well known 
for her books on housekeeping subjects. 
Miss Balderston gives an important 
course on all phases of cleaning which 
is eagerly visited by housewives and in- 
stitutional housekeepers. 

Of the home styling department we 
shall make only brief mention, as a 
whole article is to be devoted to this 
in an early issue of PracticAL HOME 
Economics. But here are given 
courses, lectures, and demonstrations, 
not to mention an important Home 
Furnishing Ensemble Fashion Show, 
held in conjunction with the National 
Home Furnishing Style Show. 

All these programs, together with 
those of the Fashion Department which 
includes also personal grooming, or of 
the Service Department which includes 
budgeting, insurance, schools, etc., are 
open to all women free of charge and 
attract hundreds of women daily. 

There is another side to the Home 
Making Center. With its spacious audi- 
toriums, facilities for showing motion 
pictures, lounges, restaurant, and meet- 
ing rooms, it is a social center also. 
It available to home economics 
groups, as well as educational or cul- 
tural groups of all sorts, without any 
charge, for their meetings, conventions, 
gatherings, luncheons, teas, and dinners. 
What more logical than that home 
economics groups meeting New 
York, should choose as their meeting 
place these large and comfortable 
quarters under the aegis of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the largest and perhaps the most 
important group of organized club 
women in the country, who are doing 
so much to spread to ever increasing 
groups of women the latest knowledge 

and experience in home matters. 
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Marketing Fruits 
and Vegetables 


(Continued from page 319) 
carload among thousands of consumers— 
as every car is split up. 

Even the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, the most successful farmers’ co- 
cperative in the country, is unable to re- 
duce the number of steps in distribution. 
The cooperative replaces the country 
shipper and the city wholesaler, the latter 
being replaced by salaried representatives 
of the Exchange in the larger cities, but 
they depend on jobbers and retailers to 
complete the work just as they depend 
on the railroads to haul the fruit. 

But the fact remains that distribution 
of fruits and vegetables is a costly proc- 
ess, and of the dollar paid out by the 
consumer not more than twenty-five to 
forty cents gets back to the producer in 
most cases. Just why does it cost so 
much? And what are chances of reduc- 
ing these costs? 

Several difficulties stand in the way of 
reducing the costs of distribution. One 
of the most important of these is the 
perishability of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. The railroads mus give them spe- 
cial handling, have a heavy outlay for 
special equipment such as refrigerator 
cars and produce terminals, and have 


larger claims to pay than with non-per-. 


ishables. Even with the most expeditious 
handling there is usually some shrinkage 
and loss, either through loss of weight 
from water transpiration or from decay. 
While this waste is being steadily re- 
duced, it is still a highly important fac- 
tor. The best managed retail stores, 
whether chains or independents, estimate 
their losses at approximately ten per cent. 
On the average it is safe to say that only 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the pro- 
ducer’s product ever gets to the consumer. 

With some commodities the loss is ter- 
rific, as for instance tomatoes. As this 
is being written tomatoes are available in 
parts of New York state at $15 per ton, 
yet the retail price in New York is ap- 
proximately $200 per ton—and no one is 
making a big profit out of distributing 
tomatoes. Farmers who have looked the 
situation over carefully are quite content 
to take $15 at the farm rather than try 
to retail to city consumers at $200 per ton. 

The bulkiness of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables makes transportation costly, and 
often the cost of hauling to market 
amounts to more than the farm value of 
the product. Some products such as po- 
tatoes and watermelons are so bulky that 
they can be shipped only limited distances. 
Others, because of distance and refrige- 
ration charges, have high transportation 
costs. It costs approximately ninety cents 
to bring a bushel box of apples from 
Washington to the Atlantic Seaboard and 
$1.10 to move a box of pears from Cali- 
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Even if 


fornia to the same destination. 
they cost nothing at shipping point con- 
sumers would not find them very cheap. 
Pyramiding the costs is one of the 
knotty problems that appears well nigh 
insoluble but has much to do with making 
the final cost high. The country shipper 
receives a gross profit of about ten per 
cent for his services, the city wholesaler 
five to ten per cent, the jobber ten to 
fifteen per cent, and the retailer twenty-- 
five to fifty per cent, depending on the 
product, but each percentage is based on 
what the goods cost the purchaser. Thus 
the retailer charges twenty-five to fifty per 


cent more than what he paid the jobber, 
and not the price paid to the producer. 

The costs are not the same for every 
product as much depends on perishability 
and other factors. Potatoes and oranges 
are handled on relatively narrow margins 
while watermelons, lettuce, and tomatoes 
require large margins. 

One of the most effective ways to re- 
duce distribution costs is by grading care- 
fully and shipping only the best, leaving 
at home that which will not pay the 
freight. But grades and grading methods 


is another story and will be discussed in 
a forthcoming issue. 





TO COMPARE i apihnann Senne 


Quality at low cost is the universal 
measuring stick for almost everything 
used in the home. The difficulty lies 
in accurately measuring quality. 

To test towel values impartially, 
professional shoppers visited the lead- 
ing stores in twelve major cities and 
bought towels in pairs, one Cannon 
towel and one other brand of similar 
style offered at the same price. All 
the towels were then weighed on 
tested scales correct to the fraction 
of an ounce. The average balance of 
weight in favor of Cannon towels 
was a little more than 7%. 

This is one proof of finer quality 
at equal prices. Every 92 cents spent 
for Cannon towels buys a full dollar’s 
value. In other tests, of absorbency 
and wear, the results are the same. 
More Cannon towels are sold than 
the totals of all other brands com- 
bined—because they give better ser- 
vice longer, and at lower costs. 

Some important facts about towels, 
from both style and hygienic stand- 
points, are discussed in an interesting 
Cannon booklet which will be mailed 
to you. on request. Write for your 
copy today ... Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York City. 


These are the Cannon towels that captivated Fifth Avenue. 





They come in_all- 


over colors and modernized designs—with face cloths and bath mats to match, They 
have two right sides, two bright sides—both equally ‘decorative, New colors are 
maize, jade, orchid, peach, rose, turquoise—guaranteed fast. Typical Cannon values 


39c, 49¢ and more for the face towels—at your own store or shop. 


(Cannon towels 


may be had in many other styles, at prices from 25c to $2.50. 





fo) WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. 
Cannon towels. 
9 Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 


Please send me your booklet on modern towels. 
places me under no obligation whatever. 
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CANNON TOWELS 














Useful and Artistic Creations 
MADE WITH 
FASHION 
STUDIO FELT 





Pillows, Table Covers, Sport 
Coats, Hats, Banners, Caps, 
Underarm Bags, Etc. 











Write for Samples and Patterns 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 











BIT of sweet makes the 


A 


good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 
129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 











For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
and Every Household Purpose 
use 
CARNATION MILK 
UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 
“from Contented Cows’ 


Holiday Candies 


for School and Home 
(Continued from page 323) 
DETouRS 

YZ pound sweetened chocolate 
14 pound milk chocolate 
pound unsweetened bar chocolate 
cup marshmallows quartered 
cup broken nut meats 
teaspoon vanilla 

Melt chocolates in double boiler. Add 
vanilla, marshmallows, and nuts. Mix 
well. Pour into a buttered tin. Let stand 
till next day before cutting into squares. 
Requires five minutes to make after ma- 
terials are assembled. 


mS ee 


MARSH MALLOWS 
2 tablespoons gelatine 
2 cups sugar 
1% cups water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Add one-half the water to the gelatine. 
Let stand five minutes. Add the rest of 
the water to the sugar and boil three 
minutes. Count the time when boiling 
begins. Add the gelatine. Stir. Par- 
tially cool. Add vanilla and beat with 
strong egg whip until nearly too stiff to 
pour. Turn into straight-sided pans 
thickly dusted with powdered sugar. The 
mixture should be about one inch in 
depth. Let stand till cold. Remove by 
strips one inch wide to board or plate 
covered with powdered sugar. Cut in 
cubes. 
Variations : Pink 


nuts, finely cut candied cherries, orange 


coloring, chopped 


peel. 


The Country Life Club 


(Continued from page 320) 


money. Show the farm boy how he can 
live in the country and still have ready 
money, now he can work on the railroad, 
state road, or at the government dam. 
With a public job, he can support his 
family on what his little farm raises and 
keep his wages for extras. Point out that 
dairy farming is a money crop. There 
is a cash return each month. Bee keeping 
is a money crop, as is poultry raising. 


The local cannery furnishes an inter- 
esting excursion. There the women 
and children are employed for a brief 
season, and the cannery offers a market 
for fruits and vegetables. These prob- 
lems may be worked out by the junior 
high students in the social science class. 
Again the grade may be divided in 
groups. Interesting booklets may be the 
results of these trips and the problems 
worked out. A booklet on dairy farming 
might be planned as follows: front cover, 
picture of dairy farm and_lettered 
“Dairy Farming”; first topic, breeds of 
cattle suitable to dairy farming; second, 
how the farmer raises his own dairy 
feed; third, state and municipal laws on 
dairying; fourth, why the dairy farmer 
should keep a few hogs; fifth, why he 
should have an orchard; sixth, character- 
istics of the successful dairy farmers. 


Teach the child to love his community, 
to see the opportunities there for work 
and advancement. 
preciate country living. 


Let him learn to ap- 











“FOOD ECONOMY”— 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 


111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 














Attention Please! 


in this office. Are you one of them? 


Practical Home Economics, 


Penk people have sent us requests for com- 
mercial material listed in our September issue and have not received it 
because they forgot to give us their addresses. 


Som people have sent us requests, enclosing a 
remittance, and have not received the material because there was an error 


F you belong in either class, won’t you please 
write to us at the address given below to let us know? 


Are you one of them? 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 





GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 


™ It cleans and _ scours 
4 everything. Does not 
\ sliver, rust or scratch, 
Keeps hands dainty. 


Write for information on 
this Money-Making plan. 





Patented 
The Little Sponge that 
does the 
BIG JOB 
Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 
Lehigh and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Solid board covers—full imitation leather. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Keep Your Copies 


of Practical Home 
Economics 


so they will be just as useful 
next year and in good shape 
for binding. 

This substantial magazine 
binder will hold twelve copies. 


Price $3.25, including postage. 
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News 


The question of adequate housing is 
one that is of very present interest to 
home economists. For some reason foods, 
nutrition, and clothing have received 
more attention than the subject of 
shelter—lately educators have been turn- 
ing their minds to this, and President 
Hoover has called a Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership that met 
in Washington on September 24th, to 
make an inquiry into the national housing 
situation. On the committee are two 
outstanding home economists—Frances 
Swain, recently appointed president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
outlining the object of the conference 
to the committee President Hoover said 
in part, “Adequate housing goes to the 
very roots of the well being of the 
family, and the family is the social unit 
of the nation. It is more than comfort 
that is involved, it has important aspects 
of health and morals and education, and 
the provision of a fair chance for grow- 


ing childhood. Nothing contributes more | 


Notes 


for greater happiness or for sounder 
social stability than the surroundings of 
the home. It should be possible in our 
ccuntry for anyone of sound character 
and industrious habits to provide him- 
self with adequate housing and, prefer- 
ably, to buy his own home.” The results 
of this meeting will be watched with in- 
terest. 


An interesting course announced by 
Columbia University is that in the Eco- 
nomics of Fashion. The instructor is 
Mary Brooks Picken, well known among 
other things, for her intensive training 
course for stylists. The work at Colum- 
bia is “a course for manufacturers, 
designers, retail store merchandise mana- 
gers, buyers, and fashionists, as well as 
for students of economics and of busi- 
ness”. The topics that are to be dis- 
cussed include such as these “What is 
fashion; fashion prediction; the cause 
of fashion and of fashion movements; 
constructive education of consumers on 
fashions”. 

Further information concerning the 
course may be had by writing the Secre- 
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Bix-Make Delightfully 


UNIFORMS 
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note, 


















Model 965. Smart trimmed 
princess effect, made of white 
durable linene with perky 
trimmed cuffs. Sizes 14 to 
44. Price $1.95. Model 966— 
In white broadcloth, $1.95. 


Exceptionally 


Serviceable 


Uniforms for home or class- 
room need not be dull. The 
smart lines of this trimmed 


STYLE. This is 
achieved without loss of serv- 
iceability. Carefully tailored 
of fine quality linene, yet 
moderately priced. Write o Vo pemmneenncenecseweccscccccccccscccctescsccscescecccesesese 
Dept. E11 for free booklet 
showing the chic new styles. 


Color 


Smart 


Wins! a 


Clothing projects make a 
stronger appeal when they 


combinations developed with 


tary of Columbia University, New York 
City, New York. 


The Child Welfare Magazine has an- 
nounced the appointment of Margaret M. 
Justin to its Board of Managers as chair- 
man of the Committee of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Dr. Margaret B. Wilson, professor of 
Physiology and hygiene at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, has recently presented 
to the New York Academy of Medicine 
her collection of over four thousand 
books on foods and cookery. The collec- 
tion of these represents the work of a 
number of years; books on cookery, 
foods, gastronomy, pamphlets, and clip- 
pings gathered from all parts of the 
world and in twenty languages are in- 
cluded. The collection may be viewed 
at the Academy of Medicine at 2 East 
103rd Street, and is well worth a visit. 


Courses which should prove both in- 
teresting and valuable are being offered 
this winter at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. They cover art 
history, art interpretation, and subjects 
of general cultural interest. There is a 
course of lectures for practical workers 
which should be of special interest to 
reople in the field of home economics. 


BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It turns itself 


(4 
include interesting color \} 


om 





WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


25A Lawn 


T5A Lz 
effect add a new a Saori 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION Name 


141 Madison Ave., New York City 


—25 colors 
—30 colors 
88A Cambric —25 colors 
95A Nainsook—30 colors 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Department EX 


A wide range of colors in the various qualities 
, > © ° fe a) . 

of Wright’s Bias Tape—from soft pastel tints 

to dark shades—makes possible a suitable 

selection for any project. 

20A Percale —26 colors 


22A Percale —21 colors 


24A Striped Percale 
—6 colors 
29A Checked Gingham 
—8 colors 
650B Soft Finish Wash 
Silk —31 colors 
680B Heavy Wash Silk 


—34 colors 


Orange, N. J. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Department EX, Orange, N. J. 
Please send for use in my teaching 


CO) Color Sample Card 
( Sewing Book No. 23 


OC Leaflets A & C—Bias Tape in the Making 
and How to Use Bias Tape 
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TWO TEXTS FOR COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By Burancne E. Hype, Clothing Spec- 
jialist, Colorado Agricultural College. 
This book presents a practical study of 
the materials and processes of sewing. 
It is profusely illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs, and the ma- 
terial is arranged in a logical, teach- 
able form. It is a_ textbook adapted 
to the abilities and needs of high 
school and vocational school students. 
348 pages. Price $2.50. 


TEXTILE FIBERS 
YARNS and FABRICS 


By Heren A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Clothing, Texas 
State College for Women. This con- 
cise and clearly written book gives all 
the information necessary for the in- 
telligent selection, purchase, and use 
of textiles. It is a well organized text 
for introductory courses in the study 
of textiles in normal schools and col- 
leges. 236 pages, illustrated. Price 
$2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 




















Free—for your Sewing Classes 


Textbooks, manuals, wall charts and a 
special course in machine operation for 
Write for full 


our sewing teachers. 
information. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 
Y 


Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., N 








The Spirit 
of Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 325) 

ways than those of the men. The time 
and exact manner of celebration vary, 
of course, with each tribe and each cliff- 
city, and none of the most important rites 
can be seen by white men. But from 
what we can see, we can gather that 
there was always a deep feeling for the 
beauty and bounty of nature, a sense of 
some power behind the world of the 
senses—a far less primitive sort of power, 
too, than we should expect the Indian 
ito revere—and a natural art of expres- 
sion in dance and song which are too 
precious to lose. 

Today, the festivals are becoming more 
shows than ceremonies, the children are 
not learning the ceremonial songs and 
rites, and the religion of the tribes is 
being completely forgotten. An interest- 
ed understanding on the part of white 
people and an appreciation of the virtues 
of our predecessors on this continent 
instilled in the children of today will go 
far towards preserving them. We have 
access to beauties which our grand- 
children cannot recall if we permit them 
to die out. Cannot we give them a heri- 
tage of American traditions which shall 
be peculiar to this country and not trans- 
planted from all the countries of Europe? 





Looking with Fingers 
(Continued from page 321) 
This, though, is not 
very practical. But the sightless child 
wants to feel that he can do something 
which his seeing brother or sister can do. 
In the making of reed and raffia bas- 
kets, it is surprising how skillful the fin- 
The same is true in 


feel the outline. 


gers may become. 
chair caning and brush making. Nor 
must the paper flower—made out of col- 
ored crepe—be forgotten. Some of our 
girls have made sweetpeas, roses, carna- 
Skillful fingers 


cut the crepe paper after the teacher or 


tions, and many others. 


someone who sees makes a light paste- 
board pattern for the shape of petals, 


leaves, et cetera. With this the pupils 
make their own flower-parts and put them 
together. Color, of course, must be told 


them, but once told they manage to keep 
different colored pieces each in its own 
compartment of a box and thereby con- 
tinue the work without even supervision. 
One totally blind girl who is very skillful 
and ingenious even went so far as to 
make a pattern of her own from a rho- 
dodendron by pulling the real flower to 


pieces and cutting paper to fit the parts. 








THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management in Philadelphia 






teria. 


“The School Lunch” is a 
handbook which thoroughly 
covers the everyday problem 
of managing the school cafe- 


Revised Edition, 1930. 
252 pages, profusely illus- 


every school’s reference 


their cost in a single day. 


trated. Price $4.00. 

\\ These books, The School 

\ Lunch and_ Institution from 
Recipes, should be in 


Floor to Cai; 
SO eaSy:SO quialing 


ibrarv—y ‘ save : 

library—you may * You enjoy a three-fold help with this wonderful Paper -- 
dust, clean and polish -- and do all three at once! Such 

a quick, easy, sanitary job; just take a small wad in your hand 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 


A valuable collection of standardized recipes 
for large quantity cooking in Colleges, Schools, 
Cafeterias, or Hospitals. Fifth Edition, 1929. 

Price $3.00. 


Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
A DEScRIPTIVE BULLETIN WILL BE SENT WITHOUT CHARGE 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


DrrEcTOR OF PHILADELPHIA Pusiic ScHoo. LUNCHES 
Six East Front Street Media, Pennsylvania 
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use’it and throw away. No greasy, unsightly rags to bother 
with; no confusion or dirt. 


CP)WONDER PAPER 


Soft, tine and saturated with furniture polish of high quality, it beautifies every dusty, grimy, 
dulled surface in home, school or office -- bancticiel to all Furniture -- no harm to hands 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE MERCHANT TO ORDER A SUPPLY FOR YOU 
. Sold by Department Stores, Stationers, Grocers, Hardware, Drug 
Refrigerator and Variety stores. If they cannot supply you, we will, post paid 


Papers 25-yard roll only SOc -- West of Missouri and Southern Coast States 60c. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Review of Current Books 


The Cape Cod Cook Book. By Suzanne 
Cary Gruver. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1930. $2.00. 


An excellent collection of recipes for 
those foods that are so famous “down 
on the Cape’. Clams and many other 
varieties of sea food, cooked in the most 
appetizing manner; blueberry breakfast 
bread and other hot breads that belong 
to New England, baked beans, succotash, 
raised doughnuts, several kinds of old- 
fashioned cookies, pickles, preserves, etc. 
make this different from the average cook 
book, and the many “salty” drawings 
that are used for illustration add to its 
charm. A good book to add to one’s 
collection. 


J. A.B 


Personal and Community Health, by 
Clair E. Turner. C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, 1930. $2.75. Third Edition. 


Professor Turner, who is now at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
fitted by long and wide experience to deal 
with the subjects he covers in this book, 
and he does it in a competent fashion. 
A new chapter, on “Health Maintenance” 


has been added and the material thor- 
oughly revised. The book is intended 
for students of college rank, and treats 
first of personal hygiene, giving “the 
facts of healthful living and the princi- 
ples on which they rest”. Unlike “The 
Principles and Practise of Hygiene”, this 
work does not go into great anatomical 
detail and meets the needs of the intelli- 
gent citizen without medical training or 
bent. 

In the section on community health, 
information is given which is necessary 
for the layman who would like to under- 
stand enough of the subject to judge his 
own community in this respect and to be 
able to take an intelligent share in legis- 
lation in the field as well as protect him- 
self and his family according to the best 
known methods. 

There is a cereful index in the book, 
and a well-arranged bibliography. 


M. E. B. 


Growth and Development of the Pre- 
School Child, by -Winifred Rand, Mary 
Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. W. B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1930. 

This book, written by three teachers in 


the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
aims to give “a unified discussion of our 
modern knowledge of early childhood”. 
It opens with a chapter on the “philoso- 
phy of family life”, and proceeds to treat 
of the family as the background for the 
child, the forces of heredity, and pre- 
natal life and care before it enters into 
a discussion of the infant and the pre- 
school child. About half the book is 
taken up by this discussion of heredity 
and family influence, while the other is 
given to the physical and mental growth 


of the child up to school age, with a 


short discussion of the problems of the 
older child and the adolescent as - they 
effect proper treatment of the young 
child. 


Clear in language and in outline, this 
book seems to be a real contribution to 
the literature on the subject. There is 
nothing startling in it, but it is all sound 
sense, written in not too technical lan- 
guage, and it should prove a very good 
introduction to the more technical works 
in the field. 

The book has both bibliography and 
index. 


M. E. B. 








“WELL ORGANIZED... CLEARLY PRESENTED” 


TEACHING PROBLEMS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Treva E. Kauffman 


instruction. 


Laura I. Baldt 








This book will prove indispensable in planning and 
executing your teaching work. It presents a series of 
ten present-day issues in Home Economics instruction, 
accompanied by [Illustrative Lessons contributed by 
teachers and students in many different schools. The 
outlines of lessons to be taught and the realistic ac- 
counts of the results of projects studied constitute a to 
real contribution to the literature of Home Economics 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


The modern tendencies toward simplicity of 
design, richness of fabric, and abundant color 
in clothing are given full recognition in this 
book. The discussion of design is thorough 
and illuminating and the instructions on gar- 
ment making include patterns, fitting, and 
stitches. 367 illustrations—9 color plates. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 


coupon. 
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COLOR CRAFI 





teachers of art, sewing, costume 
design, interior decoration, etc. 


This interesting and helpful book; 64 pages fully 
illustrated in colors; containing som eb on color 
harmonies, adapting colors to comp 

painting, batik, dyeing, tinting. Just mail the 


exions, fabric 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Di el “‘Diamonp Dvrs, —i(iti‘«‘«WUCC‘S 
lamon Burlington, Vermont | 
Dyes 


Please send me a copy of “COLOR |! 
CRAFT”’ free. 


Name 


Address Sem 

















WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is the “Supreme Authority” 










r 
EVIDENCE 
Hundreds of Su- 


preme Court Judges concur ké \>” 
in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 2,700 pages; 
The Presidents and Depart- 452,000 en- 
ment Heads of all leading | ‘ties, includ- 
Universities and Colleges —— 
give their indorsement. NEW 
The Government Printing WORDS; 
Office at Washington uses it | 6,000 illustra- 
as thestandard authority. tions, 
High Officials America’s 
inall branches e Great 
f the Gov- luestion- 
ss dicstel Answerer. 
Send for free 
illustrated 
klet. 


G. & C.MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 























SEND FOR NEW BOOK OF 

“SEWING SECRETS” 
Now ready—an entirely new, simple, 
practical book of modern methods in 
stitching, decorating and finishing. 48 
pages and 127 illustrations. Has com- 
plete charts of correct thread sizes for 
every fabric and purpose. Send letter 
and 4 cents in stamps to the Spool 
Cotton Company, Dept. 41-Y, 881 
Broadway, New York. 











Pamphlets Received 


The Antiscorbutic Vitamin Content of 
Some Preserved Foods—Reprinted from 
the “Journal of Home Economics” for 
July, 1930. 

A Comparative Study of the Protec- 
tive Value of Certain Fabrics in Still 
and Moving Air. Katherine Hess, E. V. 
Floyd, and Lilian Baker. U. S. Gvt. 
Printing Office, 1930. 

Humidity in the Home—Bulletin No. 1, 
Holland Institute of Thermology, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

A World Panorama of Health Educa- 
tion—American Child Health Ass’n. and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 


Buying a Refrigerator, By M. E. Pen- 
nington, issued by the Household Re- 
frigeration Bureau, of the National 
Association of Ice Industries. Contains 
information concerning points to be con- 
sidered in the purchase of a refrigerator, 
and describes in popular style the con- 
struction of a refrigerator so that the 
purchaser may make intelligent decisions 
on the various types offered for her 
consideration. 


Year Book of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. This contains the pro- 
gram of the Conference held in New York 
in October; a list of the lectures and con- 
ferences in New York City for the com- 
ing year and outlines the work of the 
various study groups. A list of publica- 
tions of the Association are also included. 


Home Economics Bibliography No. 6. 
List of textile journals reporting research 
in textiles and clothing. Published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This has been prepared 
especially for the use of college textile 
departments in following published re- 
ports of research. It includes all periodi- 
cals written in English which publish 
textile research at all frequently or which 
contain indexes to other scientific textile 
articles. 


Home Economics Education Organiza- 
tion and Administration in Illinois. Pub. 
by Board for Vocational Education, 
Illinois. As Bulletin No. 49. 
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Business Manager 


_ Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical 
Home Economics, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 





State of New York, County of New York, SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
i of Practical Home Economics, and that the 


Emery, who having been 











Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 
Here the guest may recline in a 


steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 








From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 





Paul Auchter 
Managing Director 


























following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. 
Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and _ other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September,, 1930. 
L. M. FREY, 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924 Notary Public, Bronx County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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The Value of Objective Tests 


(Continued from page 334) 
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tees MAKE A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


tees TO ALL HUMANITY 


This little reminder book, for listing the 
Christmas cards and gifts you wish to 
weet. send, will help you in your Christmas 
eae shopping. It costs a dollar—and this dol- 
lar goes into the fight for the control of 
cancer. The fight against cancer has been 
sees waged by the New York Cancer Com- 
eae mittee for four years, and has been the 
means of saving many valuable lives to 
BES the community. Your contribution will 
seeee be a Christmas gift to all humanity. 


en NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
wee OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
meine FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


rns 34 East 75th Street, New York City - RHInelander 0435 





























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 

















Planning the School 
Lunch 


The school lunchroom plays an important part in the 
life of the child. Habits formed there are reflected in 
the child’s home life and in his later years. 


Teachers of Home Economics well know that planning 
menus which include proper foods, arranged in 
dietetic values, at minimum cost, is a real problem. 


Here is help for you. 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening 
and cooking fat, have prepared for you an interesting, 
instructive booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery.” 


The manual has 12 sections, filled with recipes suitable 
for wholesome school luncheons, with an outline of 
fundamental cooking principles written in a_ style 
which makes it an excellent text-book for cookery 
classes. 

A free copy of the Manual is yours for the asking and 


additional copies are available for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


PROCTOR & GAMBLE CO., Dept. V-1130 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the 
“Manual of Cookery.” 


po PETE Te UTUENUTTT TET TUTTI ECCT re 


MU caandessnes ehncedeeseseesenccueqeas eT UE TUE Te 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 

diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to oe Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24page booklet presenting this sub- 


ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 


Meat Study Helps 


Lamb, beef and pork charts (11 x 16) 


showing retail cuts and their uses. 


Free. 
Attractive oak recipe file box with 


complete set of index cards; meat 
charts; over 200 meat recipes and 195 


menus. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 


(3 x 5 cards.) 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 





Home Economics Department, 


Boston Massachusetts : : vwe 
Chicago Illinois Chicago Illinois 

















“Plays with a Purpose” 


An interesting collection of plays of various lengths for Home Economics classes to 
demonstrate class work, present in assembly programs, or for exhibition purposes 
COLLECTION OF 18 PLAYS, INCLUDING 


How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewis 














Food Fairies’ Party 


The Awakening of Amy Brant J 
Edna Schaeffer 


Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 


Attractive and substantial board binding, 144 pages, 5% x 8. $1.50, including postage. 


Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


——_—— | | 


Order Blank 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


{ PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS ( ) One Year $2.00 ( ) Two Years $3.00 


Enclosed please find $........ for which send 

l «pays WITH A PURPOSE” < ) $1.50 
PP chess eh ash dihasebedaheebsdsksdcudddhscase ants eosassonsenasswek EI eee eT eT eee Ee Te Tree ree Tere rrr rir 
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